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Apart from his high office, one can- 
not but feel that with Frederick 
Temple has passed away a singularly 
striking, original, and interesting char- 
acter which must have attracted at- 
tention whatever his line of life had 
been. And, we make bold to add, a 
very saintly one also; for though 
Temple was different from the conven- 
tional idea of the saint, and though 
his views, especially on Church mat- 
ters, developed and became more defi- 
nite rather than changed as time went 
on, yet from first to last he was a true 
believer who strove most consistently 
and conscientiously to frame his life on 
the Christian model; and is not this a 
true note of saintliness? 

Of the early years of his eventful life 
he himself gave us in his old age the 
best account in that piece of autobiog- 
raphy to which with characteristic sim- 
plicity he treated the working men at 
Nottingham in 1897, and which, often 
as it has been quoted, we must venture 
to quote yet again: 


My sympathy, I confess, has always 


*1. “Sermons preached in Rugby School 
Chapel.’ By Frederick Temple. (London, 1861.) 
2. “Essays and Reviews.’’ (London, 1860.) 
3. “The relations between Religion and Sci- 
ence: Bampton Lectures for 1884.’’ (London, 
1885.) 

4. ‘‘Missionary Addresses.”’ 
Temple. (O0.M.S., 1899.) 

5. ‘“‘Address to Working Men at Nottingham 
Chureh Congress.’’ By Archbishop Temple, ir 
1897. 


By Archbishop 


been from my early childhood with 
those who work mainly with their bod- 
ies, because I myself was brought up 
amongst them. When I was a little 
boy I knew very much more about 
working men of that sort than about 
any other working men whatever. My 
father, who was a working man—he 
was a soldier—served his country in 
various parts, and he died a governor 
of one of her Majesty’s colonies. I 
was not very old at his death. He died 
when I was thirteen, and the result of 
his death was that from the early age 
of seventeen I have made my own liv- 
ing. Though I had an excellent educa- 
tion, and though I put my brains to 
the utmost stretch of their power to 
do what was before me in life, I had 
experience, nevertheless, of a great 
deal of privation in the course of that 
time. I knew what it was, for ex- 
ample, to be unable to afford a fire, 
and consequently to be very cold, days 
and nights. I knew what it was every - 
now and then to live upon rather poor 
fare. I knew what it was—and I think 
that was the thing that pinched me 
most—to wear patched clothes and 
patched shoes, When I mention these 
things I do so simply in order to make 
you understand how heartily my sym- 
pathies go along with working men. 


6. “The Church’s Message to Men."’ A Series 
of Sermons. Ed. by J. T. Rowe. (London, 1899.) 
7. “National Aspects of the Temperance Ref- 
ormation: Inaugural Address.’’ By Bishop Tem- 
ple. (London, 1884.) 

8. “The Guardian,’’ for December 24, 1902, 
and for February 25, 1903. 

9. “Five of the Latest Utterances of Freder- 
ick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury."’ (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1903.) 
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Nor did I never experience what the 
work of working men of that class is. 
I believe that at this moment there is 
probably not another man in England 
who would thresh better than I could. 
Threshing is gone out of fashion. It 
is all done by machinery now, and 
there are very few people who learn 
to thresh. I learned to plough, and I 
could plough as straight a furrow as 
any man in the parish. 


To fill up the details of this frank 
disclosure it may be briefly stated that 
Frederick Temple was born on St. An- 
drew’s Day, 1821, in Santa Maura, one 
of the Ionian Islands. His mother was 
a Cornish lady; his father a major in 
the Army, who became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and died in 
1834. The boy was sent over to Eng- 
land, and for some time lived with an 
uncle in Devonshire, who was a far- 
mer; and there, in the intervals of his 
school hours, he used to work on the 
farm. He was educated at Blundell’s 
Grammar School, Tiverton, and im 1838 
proceeded thence, with a Blundell 


scholarship, to Balliol College, Oxford. 


There are still living some who re- 
member the self-denying, hard-working 
undergraduate who, by dint of sheer 
industry, won his double first in 1841 
without having enjoyed the advan- 
tages which in those days the best 
boys from the best and largest schools 
unquestionably had over their compet- 
itors. He was almost immediately 
elected Fellow, and appointed mathe- 
matical lecturer at Balliol; and it was 


not until 1846 that he was ordained on 


the title of his Fellowship. He then 
became principal of an undenomina- 
tional training college for elementary 
teachers at Kneller Hall, near Twick- 
enham. Nothing could show more 
clearly his zeal for education in every 
form than this; and we owe to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury an 
anecdote which proves to us that he 
became deeply interested in the work 
there. When Tait left Rugby for the 
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Deanery of Carlisle in 1849, he was 
asked by the governing body whom he 
would wish to have for his successor. 
He named Temple, with whom he had 
been a fellow-tutor ,at Balliol, and in- 
formed Temple of the fact. Temple 
replied to this effect: 


There is no post on earth, as it seems 
to me, so great as the headmastership 
of Rugby, and no post I should so 
much like to fill; but I am giving my 
life, for the present at least, to the 
education of elementary school teach- 
ers. For a boy to come to Rugby is 
an episode in his life: but when a boy 
goes to one of our elementary schools 
it is all the education which he will 
ever have; and to that education I will 
devote for the present the years of life 
that are given to me; and, therefore, I 
have to ask that my hame be not put 
forward, 


He was as good as his word, for 
though he left Kneller Hall in 1855 it 
was only to take another post in the 
same department of education. He 
became a Government Inspector of Ele- 
mentary Schools, for which office his 
clear head, firm character, and good 
business habits admirably adapted 
him. He made his mark, not only as 
an inspector, but as an adviser at the 
Education Office, then in its infancy; 
and one can well understand that in 
the then tentative state of national 
education the advice of such a man 
would be peculiarly valuable. He won, 
deservedly, a high reputation as an 
educationist; and when in 1858 the 
head-mastership of Rugby again be- 
came yacant through the resignation 
of Dr. Goulburn, and Temple was 
elected, great expectations were raised, 
especially at Oxford. On his appear- 
ance in the University pulpit after the 
election, the church which, to say the 
truth, was not inconveniently crowded 
as a rule, was packed with graduates 
and undergraduates eager to see and 
hear the coming man, who was to be 
a second Arnold. The subject of the 
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sermon was “The Education of the 
World,” and it was a memorable ser- 
mon for more reasons than one. It 
was much admired and much discussed 
in common rooms and elsewhere; but 
not a hint, so far as we remember, 
was ever breathed against its ortho- 
doxy—at the time. But it soon shared 
a different fate; for it was in substance 
the first essay in the notorious Pssays 
and Reviews which appeared in 1860. 
That memorable episode would have 
shipwrecked most people’s chance of 
advancement in the Church. “What 
was Temple doing in that galley?” 
What induced him to join its motley 
crew? The answer may be given in 
one word—Jowett. The two men were 
close friends, and the religious differ- 
ences between them would not be then 
very apparent; for there was a vein of 
piety in Jowett which would attract 
Temple, and there was a vein of Lib- 
eralism—or what was then accounted 
Liberalism—in Temple which weuld 
commend itself to Jowett. Oxford or- 
thodoxy in the fifties was very stiff, 
narrow, and inelastic, and opinions, 
especially in regard to Biblical criti- 
cism, which would now be held by 
most thoughtful men, were then re- 
garded as heterodox in the extreme. 
The Essays and Reviews were intended 
to be a sort of continuation of the 
Ozford Essays, which had appeared a 
year or two before; one of these, Mr. 
Pearson’s essay on “Hymns ard Hymn- 
writers,” was of course on a distinctly 
religious subject, which was certainly 
treated “in a becoming spirit” (Preface 
to Essays and Reviews), and there was 
nothing unbecoming in any of the rest. 
So when Temple was asked to take 
part in a volume in which the same 
spirit was to be shown, and when it 
was distinctly understood that each 
writer should be responsible for his 
own article only, and write in “entire 
independence,” “without eoncert or 
eomparison” (Preface), it is really not 
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wonderful that he should consent to 
open the series with what was practi- 
cally his Oxford sermon on “The Hdu- 
cation of the World” of two years be- 
fore. Keen-scenied critics detected 
even in Temple’s essay the germs of 
what was to follow, and hinted that it 
was only a smooth beginning of what 
proved a very rough ending. But this 
was hypercriticism; the essay was per- 
fectly innocuous. It did not, however, 
read so well as it sounded when heard 
preached. The fanciful analogy which 
he drew will not bear minute criticism, 
and on other than theological grounds 
its publication may be regretted. Per- 
haps this is the best place to say at 
once that in our opinion Temple was 
far more admirable as a man and as 
an administrator than as a writer, es- 
pecially as a theological writer. His 
Bampton Lectures, indeed, on the Re- 
lations between Religion and Science 
(1884) are exceilent in their way; his 
clear, logical mind enabled him to per- 
ceive and explain lucidly the proper 
province of each, and the relationship 
of one to the other. But when he en- 
tered into the details of Theology he 
was not so successful. Thus the Lam- 
beth judgment on Reservation and on 
Incense contrasts most unfavorably 
with the masterly and elaborate judg- 
ment of his predecessor on the Lincoln 
case; and his Canterbury charge, deal- 
ing with such momentous subjects as 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist, The 
Proper Objects of Worship and Pray- 
ers for the Dead, The Practice of Con- 
fession, etc., is rather disappointing, as 
also is the essay in Essays and Reviews, 
to which we now return. Temple’s best 
friends were most anxious that he 
should dissociate himself from his 
doubtful companions; but here came in 
two of his most marked characteristics 
—his moral courage, which on other oc- 
casions besides this prevented him 
from yielding an inch to popular 
clamor, and his chivalrous loyalty to 
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his colleagues, which endeared him so 
remarkably to the undermasters at 
Rugby. There was a somewhat acri- 
monious correspondence between him 
and his friend and predecessor, Tait, 
on the subject, in which Temple de- 
clared with characteristic outspoken- 
ness, “Nothing on earth shall induce 
me to do as you propose” [that is, 
dissociate himself from the essayists]; 
“I do not judge for others, but in me 
it would be base and untrue.” From 
the same correspondence we learn that 
the assertion, in the Preface to Essays 
and Reviews, about the independence of 
the writers was literally true: “So 
completely was the volume put to- 
gether without concert or comparison 
that I never knew what any other 
writer was writing, nor even what he 
was writing about, until the book came 
to me from the publishers.” Temple 
trusted to time to set him right, and he 
did not trust in vain. 

The forty years which have passed 
since the publication of Dssays and 
Reviews have produced much to justify 
Temple, and something to justify his 
opponents. If the work were published 
for the first time now, many a reader 
would lay it down with a sigh of re- 
lief at its harmless character. And the 
diocese which was uot frightened by 
the appointment of Professor Ryle will 
wonder at the commotion created by 
the appointment of Dr. Temple. But 
yet in Essays and Reviews there were 
concealed the sources of two currents 
likely to run in very different direc- 
tions. There is the criticism which 
arises from an intense loyalty to reli- 
gion, which wishes to remove human 
accretions, and to take away every 
stumbling-block which may tend to 
keep men’s minds from Christ, a criti- 
cism which knows that Christianity 
must in each generation learn to ex- 
press itself in the forms of thought of 
its time, and present itself in a way 
which will appeal to the most intellect- 
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ual minds of its day; and there is a 
criticism which, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, is beginning the process of emanci- 
pating itself from all the restraints of 
revealed religion. If modern orthodox 
criticism might rightly claim Temple 
as one of its confessors, there are ele- 
ments in those with whom he was as- 
sociated which have resulted in an at- 
tempt entirely to overthrow the his- 
toric basis of our creed. 

Meanwhile he went quietly on with 
his work at Rugby, more than realiz- 
ing the high expectations which were 
raised about him. It has not fallen to 
the lot of many men to win such ab- 
solute, one might almost say, blind 
confidence as Temple won at Rugby. 
The boys, with all the ardor of fresh 
young minds, made a hero, and more 
than a hero, of him. They were called 
by outsiders “Temple worshippers,” 
and accepted everything he said and 
did as right. The masters, as became 
their age and gravity, were less impul- 
sive, but hardly less enthusiastic in 
their devotion to their chief. The feel- 
ing was all the more striking, because 
Temple was the last man in the world 
to curry favor with any one. His fault 
lay rather in the other direction. He 
went his own way without caring one 
farthing what any one thought of him 
or it. Neither was it because he tow- 
ered far above all others in acquire- 
ments. Of course, he was a thoroughly 
competent man; but as a _ classical 
scholar he could not be compared for a 
moment, say, with Thomas Evans, nor, 
as a mathematician, with R. B. Mayor 
—and classics and mathematics were 
his strong points. His appearance in 
those days—rugged and strong, but not 
at all ornamental—was an index of his 
character; and it was that character, 
thoroughly straightforward, genuine, 
and just, with a most tender heart beat- 
ing under a rather hard exterior, which 
impressed young and old alike. In 
spite of very obvious differences, there: 
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was, in some points, a striking resem- 
blance between him and Arnold. It is 
a curious fact that the two chief points 
insisted upon by the Bishop of Lon- 
don in the last sessions of Convocation 
were Temple’s moral earnestness and 
his intense devotion to the person of 
our Blessed Lord; and both these fea- 
tures were very noticeable in Arnold. 
The Moral Thoughtfulness (which is 
pretty much the same thing as moral 
earnestness) of Arnold’s pupils, derived 
from Arnold himself, was at one time 
a subject of good-humored banter; and 
it was thought by some that it was 
Arnold’s devotion to the person of 
Jesus Christ which prevented him 
from drifting away from the faith. 
Temple had the same intense devotion 
to the person of Christ. It runs, as 
a thread, through all his sermons, 
charges, and speeches; and it found a 
remarkable expression in one of his 
addresses delivered to men in his old 
age. In answer to the question, “Why 
should I believe?” 


“Go,” he says, “and look at the Lord 
Jesus—go and look at Him. Listen to 
those who can tell you what He was 
and what He did. Read what is writ- 
ten concerning Him. Read it carefully; 
think of it; put it by the side of what 
you know about any other man that 
ever lived. See whether you can find 
His match, or anything approaching to 
His match. See whether His very 
presence in the world has not made 
a difference to the whole human race 
ever since that time. See what His 
teaching is like,” ... and so forth.’ 


Again, one of the great features of 
Arnold’s work at Rugby was his 


preaching in the school chapel. His 
sermons were unlike other sermons of 
the same class, and made a deep im- 
pression. And so it was with Temple. 
The best things, in our opinion, he ever 
published were his volumes of Sermons 


1“'The Church’s Message to Men.”’ A series 
of sermons preached in the borough of Chatham, 
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preached in Rugby School Chapel, and 
one can well understand the impres- 
sion they made. They are plain, direct, 
and homely, yet very original; they 
found their way to the heart because 
they came from the heart; and we be- 
lieve he said nothing more than the 
literal truth in his striking dedication: 
“To the boys of Rugby School and to 
their parents this volume is affection- 
ately inscribed by one who would glad- 
ly sacrifice every other aim if, by so 
doing, he could help any of his pupils 
to live in the spirit of the Bible and to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He had the wisdom to address him- 
self to the boy-nature without saying 
that he was going to do so. There is 
not one of these sermons which might 
not be preached, with a very slight 
modification here and there, to any 
general congregation. Boys, particu- 
larly big boys, resent being singled out, 
as if they require to be addressed dif- 
ferently from other human beings; 
Temple never did this; but he knew 
what boys wanted, and he gave them 
it. Take as an instance the following, 
from his admirable sermon on “Ill 
Temper” :— 


Sins of the temper leave their most 
visible mark outside us, and not inside 
us; and when the immediate tempta- 
tion and our heat or sullenness are 
gone, We are very apt to judge them 
too leniently. They do not immediately 
stain the character; they are consistent 
with a brave and strong will, with a 
pure heart and imagination, with much 
true generosity and unselfishness, with 
a high purpose, with much warmth 
and depth of religion. And we are 
very apt to repent of them very earn- 
estly, and then forget them so com- 
pletely as to be ready to fall into them 
again at the very next temptation. 

1 

Once more, like Arnold, he had no 


scruple at all about doing an unpopu- 


edited by J. T. Rowe, Rector of Chatham. Ser 
mon I., by Archbishop Temple, 1899. 
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lar thing when he thought it was right. 
Nothing that Arnold did at Rugby 
gave greater offence than his throwing 
himself into politics when he was at 
his post. Temple, undeterred by the 
warning, did just the same. He would 
appear at the meetings on the opposite 
side to that which the majority of the 
governing body would no doubt take; 
and in the general election of 1868 he 
warmly advocated the cause of the 
Warwickshire candidate who was in 
favor of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and thereby added to the 
suspicion with which he was regarded 
by many. 

Hence it is not surprising that, when 
in 1869 he accepted the offer of the 
bishopric of Exeter, a violent opposi- 
tion should have arisen from all quar- 
ters, and especially from the diocese 
itself. Into the details of that opposi- 
tion it is unnecessary to enter. The 
story could not be told in few words, 
and it would be disproportionate to 
give many to what was after all quite 
an ephemeral matter; for, entirely ow- 
ing to Temple’s own conduct, the oppo- 
sition died away very soon after it 
arose. He took no notice of anything 
that was said or done, feeling, and, as 
the event proved, rightly feeling, that 
his own life would be the best answer 
to his opponents. All he did was to 
promise to withdraw his essay from 
any future edition of the Essays and 
Reviews. If rumor be true, his friend 
Jowett remonstrated with him, and he 
replied that Frederick Temple might 
do what the Bishop of Exeter might 
not. What happened in the diocese 
cannot be better told than in the words 
of one who knows it well. 


He came into the West in the midst 
of much ecclesiastical resentment, but 
he won the hearts of the clergy and 
laity alike by his vigorous personality, 
his untiring energy, and his Christian 
manliness. They were, as time went 
on, to learn the earnestness and truth- 
fulness of his character, and to find 
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in him a_ strong-rooted faith that 
seemed to grow and expand more and 
more as the years passed by. Later 
on, he quite disarmed all suspicion of 
the soundness of his orthodoxy and the 
strength of his Church principles.* 


In fact, what happened at Rugby 
virtually repeated itself at Exeter. Men 
of all schools—high, low, and broad— 
were alike won over. But there was 
this difference between the head-mas- 
tership and the bishopric: for the for- 
mer post he had had a long and varied 
training; for the latter apparently none 
at all. He had never had any experi- 
ence of parochial work; he had never 
been brought officially into communi- 
cation with cathedral dignitaries, par- 
ish priests, young curates, or “faithful 
laity.” One might naturally have ex- 
pected that he would fall into all sorts 
of errors; but he did not. He was from 
first to last a most efficient and wise 
Bishop in the West; and when, in 1885, 
he was translated to London, there 
was no opposition whatever, no dissen- 
tient voice, only the most profound and 
universal regret throughout the West- 
ern diocese which was to lose him. 

Temple’s influence in London was, 
from the nature of the case, somewhat 
different from what his influence had 
been at Rugby and Exeter. He could 
not, so to speak, hold it in the hollow 
of his hand as he had held them. 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


In that vast whirlpool, individuals, even 
the most forceful of them, can only be 
seen here and there. But, on the other 
hand, Temple’s unique qualities be- 
came more generally known when the 
metropolis was their sphere of action 
rather than the provinces. It was cer- 
tainly during the last years of his life, 
when he was Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he 
made his deepest mark upon the 


2‘'The Bishopric of Truro,’’ by Canon Donald- 
son, p. 33. 
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Chureh at large. The stimulus which 
he gave to foreign mission work, to 
religious education, and to the tem- 
perance cause was, perhaps, greater 
than was ever given by any man in his 
position. He brought to bear upon them 
all his intense earnestness, his enthu- 
siasm, and his wonderfully clear judg- 
ment; this last quality being as much 
a moral as an intellectual one, for he 
was so fearless and so utterly devoid 
of self-seeking and vanity that he 
could look at matters with a more 
single eye than most of us can. He 
certainly elevated the temperance 
eause, not more by his enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy of it than by his reasonableness 
and -that moral courage which never 
shows itself more markedly than when 
it dares to oppose itself to friends, 
Take the following passage from a 
most lucid, powerful, and persuasive 
address, delivered by him as president 
of the National Temperance Congress: 


If the total abstainer tells me that 
he thinks that drinking wine is in it- 
self a sin, or that the Bible forbids it, 
I shall tell him in reply that I am sure 
he is mistaken. If he refuses to work 
with me, or if he insists on attacking 
me, unless I agree with him, I shall 
not therefore cease to practise and to 
preach total abstinence as the best 
remedy for present evils, but I shall 
ask him to consider whether his cause 
will gain by going off to what is not 
our present concern... to grapple 
with a terrible mischief, for which the 
best, the only available, remedy is 
total abstinence. 


But in the diocese itself, also, he was 
an exceptionally great power. London, 
above all things, wants a strong ruler; 
and it certainly found one in Temple. 
It was in this larger sphere that his 


*One story (in two senses of the word), which 
appeared in more than one society paper, cruelly 
maligned a most excellent and able man, Bishop 
Field Flowers Goe. The story runs that Temple 
plucked him at Oxford in these words: “Field, 
you are plonghed: Flowers, you are plucked; go, 
sir!’ On which we would remark (1) that 
Temple never examined Goe for anything; (2) 
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appreciation of good work done, 
whether he entirely agreed with the 
workers or not, came more prominent- 
ly into notice. He was no ritualist; in 
fact, in his own practice he was, on 
some points, much behind the practice 
of the age; but how gallantly he de- 
fended the authorities of St. Paul’s 
against the yulgar and ignorant oppo- 
sition to the splendid reredos, which is 
worthy of a great national temple! 
How often he threw the egis of his 
protection over earnest and devoted 
workers who were so-called ritualists! 
How racily he rebuked busybodies who 
raised the cuckoo-cry of Rome when 
there was really no tendency towards 
Rome whatever! He might be—he was 
—pelted with abuse in print and on 
platforms; but he took no heed beyond 
a caustic remark now and then, which 
made the abusers see that there was 
no change to be got out of Temple. 
And he was so fair and reasonable that 
he quite won over the best type of 
Evangelicals; one of his warmest ad- 
mirers was a leader of this type. Many 
of the stories told about the startling 
directness of his utterances were apoc- 
ryphal;* but there was no need to in- 
vent; there were quite enough which 
were well authenticated. Take, as one 
out of many, his excellent answer to 
the question addressed by a certain 
editor to several distinguished persons, 
“What do you think will be the pre- 
vailing evils of the twentieth century?” 
One gave an elaborate answer in one 
way, another in another, but Temple 
merely replied, “I have not the slight- 
est idea.” It was not in the least in- 
tended for a joke—Temple never made 
jokes; but it was surely a more enjoy- 
able reply than any joke. He never in- 
that Goe never was plucked for anything; on 
the contrary he won very creditable honors, con 
sidering that his classics were rusty from dis- 
use for several years; (3) that no one who had 
the slightest knowledge of Temple could ever 
have thought for a moment that he could have 


said anything of the sort—in was not at al) in 
his vein. 
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tended to be rude; but he knew how 
to give a rebuke to folly or conceit 
which was crushing, but extremely 
wholesome. 

So much has been said about 
Temple’s brusqueness that it is neces- 
sary for us to emphasize very strongly 
the other side. One who knew him 
well tells of his infinite tenderhearted- 
ness. “No one,” he says, “could real- 
ize what he was unless he had seen 
him with his old mother.” And another, 
who had much to do with him in later 
years, writes: 


No one who met the late Archbishop, 
even in a casual way, could fail to 
recognize him as a man of exceptional 
virility. The stories of his brusqueness 
are too numerous to be all unfounded. 
But it is not every one who saw an- 
other side to his character: the tender- 
ness and sympathy of a strong man. 
More than once it has been my duty 
to seek advice from him in dealing 
with personal questions of a painful 
character, and I have also had to seek 
it from other bishops. From all I have 
received the utmost kindness, but from 
none more patient attention and gentle- 
ness than the late Archbishop. On 
one occasion of peculiar difficulty he 
began our interview with the words 
(even his naturally harsh voice could 
not hide his emotion), “Here are we, 
two ministers of God, going to talk 
about another in trouble; let us kneel 
and pray for him and ourselves.” But 
there was no hesitation in his judg- 
ment nor weakness in his action. 


Where we think Temple failed, both 
as Bishop and still more as Arch- 
bishop, in dealing with the Ritualists 
was in want of appreciation of and 
sympathy with their theological atti- 
tude. He was essentially tolerant. His 
own experience and his broad-minded- 
ness made him so. He knew what a 
disaster to a Church is the loss of any 
spiritual element in it, and just those 
who are the most earnest are the ones 
that will be lost in a disruption. He 
knew and appreciated the hard work 
and the spiritual work of those who 
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differed from him. The abyss of Lon- 
don is profound, and any one who 
liked might bring light into it in any 
way that he wished. So he allowed 
things to go on. It was very good so 
far. But a time comes when we find, 
as he found, that there must be some 
limits to variations of teaching and 
practice, and that even in the most tol- 
erant Church there must be discipline. 
If his later Charges had followed the 
wise theology of the Responsio, he 
might have succeeded; but they failed, 
and necessarily failed, because he had 
not studied the point of view of those 
he was dealing with. His Charge was 
evidently intended to conciliate High 
Churchmen, and it was a very coura- 
geous document; but it entirely missed 
its aim by an unfortunate blunder—we 
can call it nothing else—his identifica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence with Consubstantiation. It showed 
conclusively that he had not attempted 
to follow the teaching of High Church 
theology. Still more was this want of 
mental comprehension shown in the 
“Lambeth Opinions.” He might easily 
have condemned Reservation in a man- 
ner which would have been accepted 
by all High Churchmen—certainly of 
all instructed High Churchmen. The 
case against Incense was perhaps just 
about as bad as the case for it; but 
at any rate to select an Act of Parlia- 
ment which probably did not apply, 
and then brusquely impose it on those 
who would, many of them, have been 
inclined to obey anything he ordered, 
if he had given them reasons they 
could hold to be spiritual, made the 
“Opinions” fail in commanding obedi- 
ence. 

Extreme Ritualists are often wrong- 
headed and unwise, but they are not 
mere law-breakers. They have definite 
principles, which they believe to be the 
law of the Church, and apply in a 
somewhat arbitrary way. They need 
wise and sympathetic instruction. That 
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they did not receive from Temple, and, 
with one or two conspicuous excep- 
tions, they have not received it from 
any other Bishop. They have been 
spoiled and they have been scolded, 
and they have been threatened with a 
whipping, but it has not been recog- 
nized that perhaps the best remedy 
might have been good theology. If 
during the past twenty years there had 
been coming from the Bench of Bish- 
ops a series of wise pastorals, written 
with full knowledge and with Christian 
courtesy, showing that the writers had 
pondered over all the different prob- 
lems which they had to deal with, had 
realized the point of view of those par- 
ticularly concerned, and were capable 
of correcting it, public opinion in the 
Church would have been profoundly 
modified. There is little or nothing of 
the sort to which we can appeal. We 
cannot tell a young curate who is earn- 
est, high principled, but rather foolish 
and extreme, to read the pastoral of 
this or that bishop. We know that he 
will be brought up at once by ‘some- 
thing he feels rather unfair, and will 
be only hardened in an opinion which 
has largely been created by the anti- 
ritualist utterances of the extreme 
Protestants. Good theology does not 
tell at once, but it gradually modifies 
even the most antagonistic opinion. 
Temple was not a theologian. In the 
face of the tremendous demands upon 
him and the spiritual realities of life, 
he grudged the time to such discus- 
sions. He avoided them where he 
could, and tried to draw men to the 
great practical issues. His solution for 
all problems was to preach to men 
duty, to advoeate in every way that 
he could the claims of Foreign Mis- 
sions and of Temperance Reform, and 
the value of Education. That was his 
Solution to all problems—work. But 
work needs directing, and a church 
cannot be altogether sound unless it is 
devoting its energies to solving its 
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problems as well as to doing its duty. 

When the Primacy became vacant by 
the deeply lamented death of Arch- 
bishop Benson in 1896, it was generally 
felt that there was but one man to 
fill it. In fact, Temple must have been 
virtually Primate, whoever had been 
made so nominally. He was close up- 
on his seventy-fifth year; but his men- 
tal faculties were quite unimpaired, 
and his bodily ones nearly so. During 
the six years of his Primacy there was 
an unusual number of great events— 
the Diamond Jubilee, the South Afri- 
can War, the death of Queen Victoria, 
the coronation of her successor, the 
Education Bill—in connection with 
which he had to play a prominent part, 
and on some of which he could hardly 
have been expected to shine, for he 
was in no sense an ornamental man. 
But it is too little to say that on all 
of them the old man rose to the occa- 
sion; and in connection with the coro- 
nation and the Education Bill there 
were dramatic incidents which told 
of the coming end, and which also 
showed that he was determined to do 
his work till the last, and die in har- 
ness. But it was not so much on great 
occasions as in the ordinary duties and 
incessant calls taxing both his mental 
and physical energies that he showed 
not only a ripe wisdom but an unwea- 
ried activity which might have put to 
shame many men of half his years. 

It was in accordance with the fitness 
of things that the closing scene should 
be brief. One can hardly fancy Temple 
lingering on, feeble and helpless. From 
his very boyhood to his extreme old 
age he had preserved a sturdy inde- 
pendence, relying little upon human, 
but much upon Divine aid; and he 
passed rapidly into the Divine Pres- 
ence—the Presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, his genuine devotion to whom 
had been the mainspring of his earthly 
life. 

Here we seem to come to a natural 
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conclusion. But since the above was 
written there have come to us, almost 
like a voice from the tomb, some of the 
great Archbishop’s latest utterances, in 
a ‘small volume, for the publication of 
which we are deeply grateful to his 
family. These utterances are, charac- 
teristically, all on practical, not specu- 
lative subjects, and on the very sub- 
jects which were ever uppermost in 
his life and teaching. In the first he 
impresses upon the young men who 
were seeking Holy Orders a truth, on 
which we have often heard him insist, 
in connection with elementary educa- 
tion, viz., that the religion taught is of 
little use unless it is really believed in 
and acted upon by the teacher: 


If the teacher is really to penetrate 
the soul, and lay hold of heart and 
conscience, he must possess in himself 
what he wishes to kindle in others. 
The spiritual power of mind over mind 
resides in the heart (p. 9). 


This is the keynote of the whole 
charge. In the second, after impress- 
ing the same truth upon parents, that 
they, too, must teach by example, he 
gives a lucid explanation of the new 
Education Bill—a subject which lay 
very near his heart. The third is a 
strong but by no means fanatical rec- 
ommendation of total abstinence. The 
fourth, which has a special interest as 
The Church Quarterly Review 
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having been uttered on his eighty-first, 
and last, birthday (St. Andrew’s Day), 
is on foreign missions, the subject on 
which he often said he had been most 
deeply interested from his early child- 
hood. The fifth will come home to the 
hearts of our clerical readers, showing 
that his very last public utterance was 
a noble testimony to the self-denying 
efforts which the parochial clergy, in 
virtue of their office, have felt bound 
to make in behalf of religious educa- 
tion; and we can find no better conclu- 
sion for this imperfect sketch than an 
extract from this, his, alas! unfinished 
speech: 


It is not very easy for some of your 
Lordships to realize what the school is 
to the clergyman of the parish. It is 
one of the means of dealing with the 
children, who are as much his charge 
as the grown-up persons. He is the 
religious instructor of all the children 
of the Church, whether of one age or 
another, and he will sacrifice very 
much indeed in order to discharge his 
duty. Among those who have done 
their utmost to maintain these religious 
schools there are not a few who have 
done it, as far as it goes, at the cost 
of considerable deprivation to them- 
selves and to their families. There 
are not a few who have been crippled 
in the necessary expenditure for the 
education of their own children (pp. 
54-55). 





THE AMERICAN INVASION OF NORTH-WESTERN CANADA. 


In the United States wild land, fit 
for the cultivation of wheat, is no 
longer in the market. 

The wave of migration has spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
the tide is gradually rising till it has 
begun to trickle over the 49th parallel, 
the barrier that has hitherto dammed 
its headway to the North. Seven years 


ago the new settlers entering Western 
Canada from across the border could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand; 
during the past six years they num- 
bered 77,000; in 1902—the fiscal year 
ending in June—there were 21,672; this 
year the estimate varies from 50,000 
to 150,000, or more. 

Pioneering seems to be hereditary, 
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like certain forms of insanity, and the 
generation of farmers who first estab- 
lished themselves and raised families 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas is now 
being crowded out by the steady influx 
of the main army from Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

There is a method in its madness, 
however, as there generally is in the 
movements of the American hustler, 
rural or urban, for the second genera- 
tion has grown up and is desirous of 
acquiring farms of its own near the 
parental homestead. Now land there 
is selling for $40, $50, and $60 per acre, 
while land of the same quality, or bet- 
ter, may be purchased under the Union 
Jack for just one-tenth of that price; 
and, therefore, the successful Ameri- 
ean agriculturist is selling his holding 
to the new arrivals, and coming here 
to buy homes for himself and family 
out of the proceeds of the said sale. 

Hitherto the area of cultivation in 
this country has been increasing at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annum. In 
1902, the estimated crop of wheat in 
Manitoba was 53,077,267 bushels; in 
the North-West Territories, 14,649,500 
bushels; making a total of 67,726,767 
bushels raised from 2,625,516 acres of 
soil. At this rate we should in five 
years be producing 100 million bushels, 
with an average crop of 20 bushels per 
acre; in ten years we should be produc- 
ing 200 million bushels. 

Now in 1901 Great Britain imported 
130,195,949 bushels. Without any ab- 
normal increase in immigration (and 
consequently in the cultivated area) 
Manitoba and the North-West Terri- 
tories should be able in six or seven 
years to produce enough wheat to feed 
the entire population of the British 
Isles. 

The average Englishman altogether 
fails to realize the importance of these 
figures, and he is not much to blame, 
considering that even experts share his 
non-comprehension. There arrived in 
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Winnipeg last spring a leading New 
York grain exporter, who has handled 
enormous quantities of grain from 
Manitoba and the North-West Terri- 
tories, as well as from the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. He reported that, even 
in New York, the leading men in his 
own business, specialists all of them, 
were extraordinarily ignorant of the 
conditions of this country. ‘Till the 
last few months,” to use his own 
words, “we have regarded Winnipeg 
as ‘the jumping-off place,’ and imag- 
ined that there was nothing beyond.” 
At the local grain Exchange they 
showed him an “Elevator Map,” and 
pointed out that there were already 
536 elevators, with an average capac- 
ity of 25,000 bushels apiece, in the 
Manitoba Inspection District, some of 
them being situated 1000 miles beyond 
Winnipeg. 

Now an elevator somewhat resem- 
bles a sky-scraping packing case, ap- 
proached by a covered driveway. The 
thresher delivers his wheat into the 
wagon-box from the sheaf; the wagon 
is then driven straight to the nearest 
elevator, enters the driveway and 
dumps its load, which falls of its own 
weight into the “pit.” Thence it is 
drawn up by an endless chain of scoops 
into the cleaner, and subsequently 
dropped into the hopper of the scales, 
In five minutes fifty or sixty bushels 
will be cleaned and weighed, and a 
receipt ticket made out and handed to 
the driver, who returns for a fresh 
load. The amount retained in the ele- 
vator is poured through a revolving 
spout into different bins, according to 
the grade to which it may be assigned, 
and thence transferred at the proper 
time to the railroad car, one of which 
—with a capacity of 1000 bushels—can 
be loaded in fifteen minutes. 

There are to-day 806 of these eleva- 
tors, dotted along the principal! lines of 
railway like the blockhouses in South 
Africa, and if you add to their number 
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the Eastern Terminai elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, they show a 
total licensed capacity for the period 
1901-1902 of 25,123,100 bushels. Appli- 
cations are coming in daily for sites 
for new elevators of similar capacity. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Canadian Government to encourage 
the construction of colonization lines, 
and Southern Manitoba is already 
pretty well gridironed with railways, 
including three lines running to the 
United States border, and there joining 
the American system. The Canadian 
Northern has already opened up the 
northern part of the province to the 
extreme north-west angle, on the edge 
of Saskatchewan, whence it is to push 
on through the Yellow Head Pass to 
the Pacific Coast, thus giving Canada 
its second transcontinental line. The 
exact route of the Grand Trunk beyond 
Manitoba is not yet known, though the 
line will probably run through Battle- 
ford and Edmonton, and thence by the 
Peace River, Pine River, or Yellow 
Head Pass to Fort Simpson. The 
country generally, throughout the prov- 
ince, consists of open prairie, with 
wooded river banks and poplar groves 
scattered over its surface. The area 
available for farming is calculated to 
be twenty-five million acres, of which 
over three millions were in crop last 
year. 

The “District of Assiniboia” contains 
an area of fifty-eight million acres, 
divided by nature into two great sec- 
tions. Eastern Assiniboia, “the park 
country” of the North-West, is a vast 
stretch of rolling prairie, of clumps of 
trees bordering lakes, meadows, and 
streams; a soil pre-eminently adapted 
for wheat growing; while Western As- 
siniboia is better suited for mixed 
farming and for ranching and stock- 
raising. The main line of the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway runs east and west 
through the district: from Moose Jaw, 
about forty-two miles west of Regina, 
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the capital, the Soo Railway affords 
direct communication with the U. S. 
points by way of St. Paul; from Regina 
ttself a branch railway runs north to 
Prince Albert, the principal town of 
the district of Saskatchewan. The 
north-eastern portion is connected 
with Manitoba by the Manitoba and 
North-Western Railway, now absorbed 
into the Canadian-Pacific Railway sys- 
tem. 

North of Assiniboia is “Saskatche- 
wan,” with an area of seventy-three 
million acres, a mixed prairie and 
wooded region, including in the south 
a proportion of the great plains, with 
vast timber areas to the north. 

West of these two districts is “Al- 
berta,” the great stock-raising, dairy- 
farming, agricultural and mineral coun- 
try, situated at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, the paradise of the English 
younger son, containing sixty-eight 
million acres, and traversed from east 
to west by the Canadian-Pacific, and 
from north to south by the Calgary 
and Edmonton Railway. 

The smallest of these four great divi- 
sions is larger than England, Scotland, 
and Wales put together, and the four 
represent that portion of Western Can- 
ada (exclusive of British Columbia) 
which has been opened up by railways, 
an area more than twice the size of 
France. They also form the southern 
boundary of the “Territory of Atha- 
basca,” into which the long steel ten- 
tacles have not yet penetrated, with 
an area of over a quarter of a million 
square miles; and of the great “Mac- 
kenzie Basin,” reported by Mr. J. W. 
Tyrrell, in a recent lecture before the 
Canadian Institute, to be one of the 
richest wheat districts on the conti- 
nent. 

It is a great field for American en- 
terprise. 

The restless racial craving to cut a 
path through the wilderness, and found 
new homes in wild lands, must find a 
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scope somewhere, and to-day its only 
outlet is to the north. The Canadian 
Government has established agents and 
sub-agents in all the Western States, 
who hold meetings, deliver lectures, 
and personally canvass possible set- 
tlers. They form farmers’ clubs, whose 
members select one of their number as 
a delegate to inspect, report on, and 
(in many cases) purchase outright land 
throughout the North-West. Adver- 
tisements are being run in over 8000 
newspapers, with a combined circula- 
tion aggregating over 9,000,000 a week; 
and carefully selected exhibits are be- 
ing displayed at all the inter-state, 
state, and county fairs. 

Already the yellow journals are 
prophesying the peaceful annexation of 
this section of the British Empire to 
the United States. They are painting 
vivid pictures, in three colors, of sturdy 
American farmers building to them- 
selves homes scattered over the prairie; 
with the Stars and Stripes flaunting 
over the litle school-house; with por- 
traits of George Washington and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hung behind the box- 
stove. Wherever the new settler comes 
he will bring his nationality with him; 
he will teach his children to scream 
like the American eagle, and he will 
not be content to dwell under the in- 
stitutions of an effete monarchy for an 
hour longer than he can possibly help. 
The Uitlander shall inherit the land, 
and the hour of its destiny has struck, 
Thus the yellow journal. 

The Canadian takes things more 
quietly. He is too busy just now rak- 
ing in American dollars to devote much 
time to questions of Imperial interest. 
But when he does find leisure to dwell 
on the subject, he is apt to point out 
that there is another point of view 
from which it may be regarded. He 
Says that a vey large percentage of 
these pioneers from over the border is 
composed of returned Canadians; of 
settlers who were attracted to the 
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United States by the glittering prom- 
ises held out by the very men who are 
now devoting all their energies to ex- 
ploiting the virgin soil on this side of 
the line. To this percentage you have 
to add the immigrants from European 
countries, the Scandinavians, the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, and others whose 
loyalty to the American flag, and to 
American institutions, as such, is as 
yet somewhat tepid, and who would 
probably never find out that the con- 
stitution of the United States differed 
from that of Great Britain, unless the 
fact were pointed out to them by some 
chauvinistic and interested Republi- 
ean. Lastly, experience has so far 
shown that the ordinary American, 
when once he is domiciled in Canada, 
usually becomes one of the most pa- 
triotic citizens in the Dominion, as well 
as one of the most efficient. 

But some of the most far-seeing and 
most experienced business men in this 
country hold that the question whether 
the new immigrants will Americanize 
Western Canada, or whether they will 
themselves become Canadianized, is 
much more grave than even the people 
here realize; that the importance of the 
movement can hardly be overrated; 
and that the consequences, from an 
Imperial standpoint, are extremely 
difficult to forecast. 

At present—by an apparent reversal 
of the law of evolution—the different 
elements of the race that is destined 
one day to occupy Western Canada are 
in a state of “definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity.” You can get a pretty good 
idea of these various nationalities by 
visiting Winnipeg in the month of 
July, during the great annual Exhibi- 
tion. 

Less than a generation ago this city 
was a little village clustered round the 
stockade of Fort Garry, dotted here 
and there with Indian teepees, and 
perched above the confluence of the 
Red River and the Assiniboine. On 
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the banks of these you could hear the 
grating creak of the old “Red River 
cart,” built entirely of wood, without 
a ‘scrap of iron in its composition. You 
could see the camp-fire smoke of the 
Bois Brulés, and their long lines of 
ponies loaded down with fur-packs 
from the prairie and from the Far 
North; you could smell the incense of 
the buffalo meat, and of the marrow- 
fat, and the beaver-tails. There are 
men alive to-day who have seen their 
fellow men scalped within gunshot of 
the principal hotel in the place; you 
have only to drive along a country 
trail to see the bleached bones and 
skulls of the practically extinct buf- 
falo. 

The scene during “Exhibition week” 
presents a strange contrast. Almost 
every color, race and creed has its 
representative; the red man in tattered 
European clothes, a pitiful caricature 
of the painted brave who used to hunt 
over these very plains; the yellow man, 
with his pigtail carefully rolled up in- 
side his hat; the negro, who has never 
seen Africa; and last, but most numer- 
ous, the pale-faces, the new masters of 
the soil. Sturdy Canadians of English 
stock; ““Macs” and “O’s”; “habitants” 
from the Eastern Provinces, still 
dreaming of the land their fathers left, 
still in this new home living on the 
banks of the “Seine,” still speaking, 
they will tell you, the true French, the 
language of the sixteenth century un- 
corrupted by modern Europe. 

There are Doukhobors in peaked caps 
and wide-skirted coats, who came to 
this country under the gnidance of 
quiet, sad-eyed men bearing such 
names as Hilkoff, and Tolstoi, and 
Kropotkin; Armenians from under the 
shadow of Mount Ararat; Galicians 
from the terraces of the Carpathians; 
Poles who have at last despaired of 
their own iand; Mennonites, once the 
most persecuted sect in Europe; Jews, 
who hope to make their livelihood out 
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of the tillers of the soil; flaxen-haired 
Icelanders, descended from the Vik- 
ings, who are reported to have discov- 
ered this continent centuries before the 
birth of Columbus; Assyrians from the 
Euphrates; ringletted Magyars from 
Hungary; and Cockneys from Holborn, 
To-day these are all British subjects 
living under the Red Ensign charged 
with the maple-leaf; and it may be 
that their children in another genera- 
tion will be hailed as Sons of the 
Blood. 

But some of the settlers in the North- 
West manage to preserve their nation- 
ality with the same fervent single- 
hearted devotion as did the Jews of 
the Exodus. The Mennonites, especial- 
ly, hive together like bees; they inter- 
marry; they cherish their own lan- 
guage; they hoard every penny they 
earn; and they hold little or no social 
intercourse with their neighbors of 
different race. The Icelanders will take 
up their abode on the shores of the 
great lakes, and live by fishing, though 
they are not so exclusive as the Men- 
nonites; while the Galicians pick up 
English with extraordinary quickness, 
and are apparently quite willing to 
merge their own identity with that of 
their neighbors. 

The mere fact that he speaks the 
same language as ourselves makes it 
possible for the American to mix at 
once with his Canadian compeers. 
There are one and a half million Cana- 
dians now settled across the border, 
and a large majority of these have 
taken up their abode in the States that 
lie along the dividing line. There is 
no religious bar to separate the two 
peoples, and their sports—with the 
doubtful exception of lacrosse—tend to 
bring them together. Rinks from St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, contend 
annuallly in the great Manitoba Bon- 
spiel; the Winnipeg Baseball Club be- 
longs to an American League; Canadi- 
an crews have more than once carried 
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off the championship of the Continent, 
rowing on American waters; promising 
youths in Winnipeg business houses 
have been offered highly salaried posi- 
tions in New York on account of their 
prowess at hockey; as a racing centre 
Winnipeg belongs to an American 
“racing circuit,’ whose rules are laid 
down by an American Turf Club; and 
most of the best dogs in the United 
States are entered in the Manitoba 
Field trials. 

As long as it was to the interest of 
unscrupulous land agents to keep im- 
migration on the other side of the line 
they did not hesitate to draw fearsome 
pictures of the fate which awaited the 
luckless settler under British rule. He 
had to pay tithes of all he possessed 
to the Government. Even if he could 
manage to raise a crop in the frozen 
tundras of the North-West, what would 
it profit him, if he were doomed to 
perish in a blizzard? But to-day cir- 
cumstances have changed, and the 
same land agents have reversed the 
shield, and are now stentoriously call- 
ing attention to the dazzling sheen of 
the other side. The yellow journals in 
New York are forecasting annexation; 
and the newspapers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, with their advertisement 
sheets full of glowing descriptions 
paid fer by Canadian landowners, are 
preaching peace and unity. 

The real danger to British interests 
lies in the insuppressible American 
tendency to do everything on a big 
scale. A European nation thinks it has 
accomplished great things when it has 
constructed a line of first-class trans- 
atlantic mail steamers; a plain Ameri- 
can business man will not be happy 
until he has acquired control over the 
entire traffic on the ocean highway. 


1The following telegram from Ottawa ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Morning Post’’ on March 21, of 
this year: 

The sales of land made by the Canadian- 
Pacific Railway during the present month will 
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The flood, just now, is only trickling 
over the dam, but if the great Ameri- 
can syndicates are to begin, or rather 
to continue, buying land in blocks the 
size of an English county, and coloniz- 
ing them wholesale with inhabitants 
transplanted by the cityfull from the 
United States, it is not difficult to see 
that the map of Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories might soon be 
—figuratively speaking—dotted over 
with garrisons flying the Stars and 
Stripes. So long as the new settlers 
arrive individually, or in small clus 
ters, they can settle down among the 
450,000 inhabitants who are now oc- 
cupying that enormous area in the pro- 
portion of one human being to five or 
six square miles. The latter will as- 
similate them easily enough, and there 
will be no danger of their leavening 
the whole lump with disloyalty to the 
British Empire. But if they come over 
in swarms, and gravitate together on 
their arrival, they may fulfil the pre- 
dictions of the New York Sun. They 
may, quite conceivably, foster their 
existent patriotism to the land they 
have left and insist on teaching their 
children, in their school hand-books, to 
dislike and distrust the land of their 
adoption, till in a few years the an- 
nexation of Western Canada may 
prove to be the “mere picnic” that the 
American jingo claims it is to-day. At 
all events, they will create a new pub- 
lic sentiment out here. Not necessa- 
rily a desire for political incorporation 
with the United States; not even, per- 
haps, a desire for republican institu- 
tions as opposed to monarchical. But 
a sentiment to which the idea of Im- 
perial Unity is, if not actually repug- 
nant, most certainly non-essential.’ 
It used to be reckoned that each in- 


prebably be larger than those made during the 
fireat three months of 1902. 

The greatest demand for new land continues to 
come from the United States, and American set- 
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dividual immigrant was worth a thou- 
sand dollars to the country of his 
choice. Less than a score of years ago 
the steamship facilities to Canada were 
so inadequate that the large majority 
of intending settlers for the Dominion 
travelled by way of New York, and 
were intercepted at that point by en- 
terprising agents of American Railway 
Companies, who diverted them, on all 
sorts of plausible pretexts, to various 
points in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Idaho, and the West- 
ern States generally. The object of 
this, of course, was not merely to cap- 
ture the railway fares, but to secure 
future traffic by colonizing the lands 
tributary to their different lines. 
Even as lately as 1901 the statistics 
show that 104,195 emigrants left 
Great Britain for the United States, as 
against 15,757 for the North American 
colonies. The establishment of a really 
fast and efficient steamship line to 
Canada would revolutionize all this, 
and direct the incoming throng straight 
to the virgin soil of our own prairies. 
Meanwhile the influx of British blood 
into one end of the long arteries that 
run from the Atlantic to the North- 
West is forcing American blood into 
the British veins at the other... and 
is being heavily taxed for doing so. 
The syndicates and the land specu- 
lators from over the border are doing 
a roaring trade. They buy in big 
blocks for three and a half dollars per 
acre, not infrequently paying the whole 
price, or an instalment of $50,000 or so, 
down on the nail. For a long term 
they pay six per cent. to the Canadian 
proprietors, and then sell for seven 
dollars per acre to the new settler, 
charging a similar rate of interest on 


tlers are crossing the frontier in increasing num- 
bers. 

The new settlers are of the best class, and, in 
nearly all cases, experienced plainsmen, who 
make the best use of the new land. ‘There are 
already settlements in the new country which 
are entirely American.”’ 
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the hundred per cent. profit. The great 
railway companies allow speculators 
six years wherein to pay the purchase- 
money in full; bond fide settlers are 
allowed ten, no principal being called 
for, by special arrangement, between 
the first and third years.. It is obvious 
that the capitalist is growing rich, and 
it is equally obvious that the future 
emigrant from the British Isles can do 
a great deal better for himself by mak- 
ing straight for Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories, instead of set- 
tling in the United States, and paying 
enhanced prices for what is, as often 
as not, inferior land, and for doubtful 
“improvements,” and thereby enabling 
the more enterprising American pio- 
neer to colonize our own possessions 
for us. 

Let us take the imaginary case of an 
English farmer coming to this side of 
the water with $10,000 in his pocket. 
If he bought 160 acres of improved 
lands in the United States, he would 
have to pay, at a very moderate com- 
putation, $4800; nearly one-half of his 
capital. In Canada he could get “wild” 
land of superior fertility for $480. In 
addition to this he could “homestead” 
another 160 acres for a merely nominal 
fee of $10 by making personal entry 
at the Land Office for the district; or 
vicariously on application to the Min- 
ister of the Interior or Dominion Land 
Agent. After this all that is necessary 
for obtaining a patent is six months’ 
residence and cultivation in each year 
for three years, or, as to residence, liv- 
ing with his parents on land in the vi- 
cinity, or on land owned by himself. By 
this means the newcomer will be the 
owner of 320 acres, and will leave him- 
self a surplus of $9510 wherewith to 


In most cases the Americans prefer to buy 
land from the Canadian-Pacific Company which 
is near the railway, rather than take up free 
but more remote Government land. Purchasers 
of Company land are not required to become 
British subjects.—(Editor Monthly Review.) 
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put up buildings and purchase the 
stock and agricultural implements nec- 
essary to make the requisite improve- 
ments. 

The average Old-countryman, who 
crosses the Atlantic in the steerage of 
a Cunarder or White Star boat, is a 
little afraid to face the unknown, and 
is therefore willing to pay extra for 
the sake of settling within sight of a 
echureh or a school-house. But, as a 
matter of fact, the school system of 
Manitoba and the North-West Terri- 
tories makes this an easier matter 
every day. In the former province the 
rural schools are dotted about at in- 
tervals of three miles or so in the set- 
tled districts, and the system is free. 
There is a general taxation of the land 
within each such district, whether occu- 
pied or not, whether owned by parents 
or by tenants having no children. In 
addition to this the Government makes 
an annual grant of a considerable sum 
to each school, and out of the resulting 
fund all expenses are paid, including 
the teacher’s salary. A mere handful 
of families is enough to obtain this 
grant, and the schools are inspected at 
intervals by official inspectors. The 
education is non-sectarian and national 
in character, and the ordinary secular 
branches and general public morality 
alone are taught during regular school 
hours, religious instruction being given 
when desired during hours set apart 
for that purpose. 

The average Canadian is also more 
cautious than the average American. 
This may be partly owing to the fact 
that the million and a half already 
referred to as having transferred their 
allegiance to the United States include 
many of the boldest and most enter- 
prising spirits among the former. Such 
men are naturally attracted to a wider 
field for activity than is afforded in 
their own sparsely populated dominion, 
while the more prudent and circum- 
spect mortals remain at home. Where 
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an American will cheerfully “go it 
blind,” a Canadian will look before he 
leaps, or allow some one else to give 
him a lead over. For this reason some 
of the biggest undertakings in Canada 
have been captained by Americans. 
There is an actual lack of a necessary 
capital too, as well as a certain dis- 
inclination to risk it. | 

Think of the amount of energy that 
is running to waste at every second of 
time in water-power alone between the 
49th parallel and the Arctic circle! A 
powerful American company, tempted 
by the opportunity offered by the prox- 
imity of this water-power to raw prod- 
ucts, and backed by unlimited capital, 
might found monopolies that it would 
tax all the resources of the Canadian 
Government to resist. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is this: 

Here in this North-West country 
is to be found the future granary of 
the Empire. Canadians themselves 
have demonstrated their faith in its 
stability and future prosperity by ad- 
vancing their capital freely for the last 
twenty years, till there is to-day under 
the control of the financia! institutions 
in the City of Winnipeg, a sum of 
$100,000,000 invested in mortgages on 
real estate and other securities, 

The Americans have suddenly awa- 
kened to the fact that it is worth their 
while to follow our example, and, with 
their immensely superior resources in 
money and population, should have no 
difficulty in beating us at our own 
game. We are glad enough to have 
our country opened up; and, if it is 
not to be done by our brethren from 
over the sea, the next best thing is 
that it should be done by our cousins 
from over the border. But we should 
prefer the former alternative. We 
should like to see our farms occupied 
by British settlers, and our water- 
power developed by British capital. 
We should like to see a populatien here 
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that could send, when called on for 

purposes of Imperial defence, not four, 

but forty contingents of the men bred 

on the open prairie; of the men who 
The Monthly Review. 
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from their childhood have never known 
the pinch of narrow street life; the 
men who can ride, and shoot, and meet 
death smiling when the time comes. 
Charles Hanbury-Williams. 





THE WINNING OF ELIZABETH FOTHERGILL. 
(Conclusion.) 


III, THE WINNING. 


For the better part of three days 
Jeremy the tinker worked at Five- 
lanes, mending the household gear and 
cleaning and sharpening instruments 
of husbandry. The cottage folk near 
by brought him their kettles to mend 
and their knives to grind. It was a 
busy time for him. The brewing- 
house was given over to him. On its 
broad hearth he made his fire, and 
beneath its unceiled roof he slept, for 


the nights were growing cold now for 


sleeping out o’ doors. The folk gath- 
ered about his fire to listen to the tales 
he told as he busily soldered, and to 
the songs he sang to the harsh accom- 
paniment of the grindstone or the 
more musical ring of his little hammer. 

Elizabeth herself came to listen to the 
man more than once. Any given to no- 
ticing whowatched at these times might 
have seen that, though neither of them 
spoke directly the one to the other, 
they were very mindful of each other’s 
presence. 

On the fourth day the nutting season 
began, and all the village that was 
able went out to gather the yearly har- 
vest of the woods. The boys and dairy- 
maids, and all who could be spared 
from the farm, went also, for it was a 
great time in those parts, and so diffi- 
cult to keep indoors the young folk 
who were bent on gathering nuts and 
kisses. The tinker was left with only 
the old people for company that day. 


Towards evening even they departed 
to go home and get ready for the nut- 
gatherers when they should come from 
the woods. Jeremy hardly seemed to 
notice, and worked on alone, singing 
very blithely. Elizabeth coming up the 
yard heard him, and stopped to listen,— 


For the hand of many a comrade, 
Heart of friend, and face beloved, 
Power to love, and, loving, 
Feel their heart-beats answer me,— 
For that too, my Master, thank Thee; 
all my thanks are due to Thee. 


So she heard him sing, and insen- 
sibly drew nearer and looked in through 
the open doorway. But he, unaware 
of her presence, went on with his 
work, now hammering and bending 
glowing metal, and anon breaking into 
song again,— 


For the sin and suffering, Master, 
Days of wrong and nights of sor- 
row,— 
All that lends the zest and flavor 
To life’s gladness and death’s mor- 
row,— 
Hear me, Master, when I thank Thee, 
thank Thee for the ills we bor- 
row. 


He stopped, feeling her eyes upon him, 
and looked up to see her standing in 
the doorway. 

“That is a strange song you sing,” 
she said, . 

“It is my doxology,” he answered, 
not ceasing from work. 


“Your doxology?’ she said. “You 
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would then give thanks for sin and 
suffering?” 

“Most assuredly: suffering is an ex- 
cellent medicine, and sin the finest con- 
trivance for showing the beauty of 
righteousness: if there were no sinners 
how would the saints shine? More- 
over’—and in the flickering firelight 
she saw his eyes grow serious—“More- 
over, for myself I would as soon live 
full as live well.” 

She looked at him curiously. Then, 
“You have lived both full and well,” 
she said, forgetting that he was only 
the tinker, and speaking as if she were 
not the mistress of the house. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

She laughed a little. “Women know 
these things,” she said; “they read 
them in men’s faces.” 

He bent over his work. “Women 
sometimes mistake,” he said. “I may 
have lived full—ay, I have, and truly 
it is a very pleasant thing to be alive. 
But well? No, I have not lived as 
well as you would seem to believe: 
there is one thing, at least, for which 
you would not soon forgive me, one 
thought for which I do not forgive my- 
self.” 

There is little doubt but that he was 
thinking of the game at the Fox and 
Grapes and his thoughts of her. And 
there is no doubt whatever that the 
affair was in her mind when she re- 
plied, “As to thoughts—to whom should 
one be accountable for them? I have 
murdered a man in my thoughts, and 
I am not sorry for it. It would 
please me to hear that he was dead 
indeed.” 

The tinker may have guessed her 
mind. “I believe,” he said, “if the need 
arose you could kill a man with your 
own hand.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. “Do you 
think me a virago for the confession?” 

“No; one able to take care of herself 
and her house, which seems to me well 
in a woman alone.” 
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Elizabeth wondered how much of her 
tale he knew, but she said nothing of 
it. She came into the brewing-house 
the better to see him work. For a 
little she watched the metal glow and 
take shape under his cunning hand, 
At last she observed, “The first verse 
of your song was more orthodox than 
the last.” 

“But less true,” he answered her. 
“For ‘the hand of many a comrade’ I 
am thankful, and also for some friends, 
but as to ‘the face beloved’ ”"— 

“She has given you less reason for 
thanks?” Elizabeth asked, as he paused 
to give attention to his work. 

She half expected to get some hint of 
a disappointed love: she was certain 
the man was not a common tinker, and 
it might well be (in her mind at least) 
that the faithlessness of some fair one 
had driven him forth. But if she ex- 
pected any such tale she was disap- 
pointed, for Jeremy, seizing the glow- 
ing metal with strong pincers, an- 
swered, “I have never yet seen a ‘face 
beloved,’ nor felt the heart-beats of 
any, answering mine or otherwise. I 
like not such close proximity.” 

Elizabeth laughed. ‘Nor I,” said she; 
“still, the verse is pretty.” 

She watched him a while in silence. 
“You are a master of your craft,” she 
said at last. 

“I learnt it of masters,” he answered. 

She asked him who they were, but 
he did not fully tell her. The most he 
would say of them was, “They are a 
wandering people; in all the countries 
of Europe you find them—ay, it is said 
they are in the Indies too, Little, 
strong, black men, living by preference 
in the woods, though sometimes to be 
found in the towns, moving from place 
to place and plying their craft for the 
perfection of art more than for the 
profit of gain. They work, it is said, 
as Tubal Ca'n worked, building their 
furnaces even as he built his, and 
making things finer than any other 
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men: the sword Excalibur, I believe, 
was of their making.” 

“But you are not one of them,” Eliza- 
beth said. 

“No,” he told her, “I am but a poor 
student with a bent for wandering. Or 
rather I was in the days when my 
good father lived. He destined me for 
the profession of medicine, and sent me 
te the schools at Leyden; but it was 
little medicine I learnt and many other 
things. A man may learn much in the 
Low Countries, providing he does not 
sit too long in the lecture-hails. I 
learnt somewhat, and ;when my good 
father died and left me without a 
penny piece I went off to follow my 
bent, and a wanderer and a vagabond 
am I, and have been ever since the 
happiest of men.” . 

As he spoke he threw his tools on 
one side, for his work was done. It 
was that same fire-basket at which he 
toiled when Tobiah found him. Now 
it was finished, and a beautiful and 
wonderful piece it was, in design both 
simple and grotesque, yet fulfilling 
its purpose completely, and in work- 
manship perfect in delicacy and 
strength. 

Elizabeth was filled with admiration. 
“Whose is it?” she asked. 

“My own,” he answered. “The mend- 
ing that has been brought me is fin- 
ished; in this hour I have been spend- 
ing your firing for my own work, abus- 
ing your hospitality.” . 

“Nay,” Elizabeth said warmly, “I am 
proud that any part of such a thing 
should have been made under my roof. 
I hope that you will stay longer and 
do yet more.” 

But Jeremy, though he thanked her, 
said, “I believe that my work here is 
done.” 

He looked at her straightly ‘as he 
spoke, then turned away and began 
gathering together his tools. 

“But you will not go now?” she said. 
“You cannot go; it is already almost 
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dark. You must sleep here to-night, if 
you will not sleep in the house—in- 
deed, this place is but a poor shelter 
now that the weather grows cold.” 

“I thank you for your hospitality,” 
he said; “if I may spend yet one more 
night here, I will, but I would sooner 
it were in this place; it irks me to 
sleep with curtains and ceilings close 
about me.” 

She seemed amused by his whim, but 
consented: then she bethought her that 
she had a little knife that she would 
like cleaned and sharpened. She 
fetched it, a little stiletto of Italian 
make, and he fell to work on it, she 
watching the light shoot along the 
blade as he moved it. While they were 
thus busy there came the sound of the 
girls returning from the woods. The 
tinker hearing their voices and laugh- 
ter said, “The nut-gatherers sound 
merry.” 

“They do more idling than work in 
the woods,” Elizabeth answered; “‘it is 
almost the best of holidays to them.” 

Jeremy had been told so. “They 
asked me to go with them,” he ex- 
plained. 

Elizabeth wondered which of the 
maids had been guilty of such bold- 
ness; but she only said coldly, “Why 
do you not go?” 

Perhaps the tinker guessed what was 
in her mind, for his eyes twinkled as 
he answered, “Because I had no fancy 
for it. Moreover,”—so he said as he 
applied the knife to the stone,—“while 
I am under your roof, and eat your 
bread, and use your fire, I cannot take 
holiday without your leave.” 

“You are mighty particular,” she re- 
turned; “do you ever take holiday?” 

“Half the year or near it—as often 
as I like, usually, for usually I am 
nobody’s man but my own.” 

She seemed mollified. “The woods 
are beautiful now, if you want to make 
holiday,” she said, gently stirring the 
ashes with her foot. “Indeed at most 
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nut seasons I go out one day myself, 
to admire the trees, and see what the 
maids do.” 

The tinker felt the knife edge with 
a careful thumb. “It sounds very fair,” 
he said. “Shall I to-morrow keep holi- 
day, and you, to-merrow, go to see 
what the maids do?” 

He did not look up, turning to set 
the knife once more to the stone, so 
he could not have read assent in her 
face; yet he guessed that she would 
come. 

And come she did, though she deci- 
ded a hundred times between that even- 
ing and the time of setting forth the 
next day that she would never lend 
countenance to the man’s surprising 
impudence, 

But in spite of her decision and re- 
decision she came, and in the middle 
of the morning, long after the nut- 
pickers had started, they two set forth 
for the woods. The day was very fine, 
still and golden, with a clear, low sky, 
and the air so thin and crisp that the 
robin’s song came piercing and sweet 
as fairy piping. The nut-season that 
year was late, for though the summer 
had been one of extraordinary drought, 
rain in torrents had come in Septem- 
ber, so that for almost six weeks the 
days had been too wet and cold for 
the nutting. Now, however, that Oc- 
tober was well advanced, the skies had 
cleared again, and the people from the 
village and the neighboring farms 
hurried forth to the woods to gather 
what was left them of the nut- 
harvest. 

When Elizabeth and the tinker came 
to the woods they saw many of the 
folk,—here a family party, there a care- 
ful mother watching lest her daughter 
wandered into the thick undergrowth. 
Farther on a freer maiden rejoicing in 
her freedom with the lad of her fancy, 
and getting more kisses than nuts un- 
der the sheltering boughs. In one 
place, where the ground was clear and 
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the ferns almost dry, a stalwart gran- 
dame sat on a log to watch a pot beil. 
The blue smoke curled upwards, and 
the crackle of the faggot sounded 
pleasantly in the silence, but the pot, 
ill-balanced, hung all aslant. Jeremy 
stopped and moved the faggot and set- 
tled the pot more straightly upon it, 
saying that he knew a deal of the 
tricksy ways of fires. The old dame 
blessed him for it, and he and Eliza- 
beth went on. 

Down a nerrow path now, where no 
nuts grew and so no sound of voices 
and laughter was to be heard. The 
ground was soft and black, with here 
a golden fern and there a crimson 
fungus filling the air with its smell. 
The whole wood was very fair and 
still, the leaves thick on the trees, for 
as yet there had been no high winds, 
though all were of molten goid or paler 
tints of yellow, save where some tree— 
like a stately matron—was robed in 
sober brown, with only a touch of cop- 
per when the sun struck the outermost 
edges. 

The beauty of the place went home 
to the hearts of the two who walked 
there. But to each it spoke different- 
ly. To Jeremy it came with a feeling 
of gladness and pagan rejoicing that 
worshipped the earth as well as its 
Creator. But to Elizabeth it spoke of 
liberty and freedom, rousing a passion 
of rage against the bonds that held 
ber. At last her feelings broke forth 
into words. “Would God,” she said, 
“that I had been born a gipsy, and 
might live always in such a place!” 

Jeremy started at the words. “Would 
you choose it?” he asked, looking 
straightly at her. ‘Would you like it 
when the winter winds blew cold?— 
when age came creeping on and 
crooked your back and stiffened your 
gait? Would it please you when wom- 
en passed you going to meeting in 
silken gowns, or cradled their babes 
warm by the snug fireside? If you 
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would dare choose that, if you are not 
afraid——” 

His voice had grown earnest and 
eager, but she, being full of her 
wrongs, did not heed, but cut in bit- 
terly, “Yes, I dare choose that. I would 
have liked to have been born to it, for 
what is house and silken gown to a 
woman? Of what benefit is dower, 
and stock, and farm to her? For it 
she is bought and sold—ay, even lost 
and won at some alehouse game.” 

So she said in bitter anger. And 
Jeremy the tinker dropped his eyes 
suddenly, walking on with clouded 
looks, the words that had come eagerly 
to his tongue stayed altogether. 

Soon afterwards they came upon 
some of the nut-pickers, and for the 
remainder of the day busied them- 
selves with the folk, having little to 
say to one another. Elizabeth went 
among the women, giving a watchful 
eye to the girls, while Jeremy gathered 
nuts. Elizabeth, looking to see which 
maid benefited by his labors, did not 
fail to observe that his gleanings al- 
Ways went to swell the small hoards 
of children. 

On the way back from the woods— 
and all the folk from Fivelanes came 
together—who should they fall in with 
but Tobiah the Dissenter! That worthy 
man was on his way to the farm, bent 
on seeing, as he had promised his con- 
science, how the affair of Elizabeth’s 
winning went. He at once joined him- 
self to the party, and was clearly 
pleased to see the tinker among them. 
He asked him what he did in those 
parts, and when he heard that he was 
put up in the brewing-house at Five- 
lanes for the pursuit of his trade he 
showed much satisfaction. “This is 
famous,” said he; “we will walk to- 
gether, and you shall tell me how you 
have prospered in your wooing, and 
whether you are yet determined what 
course to follow.” 

Jeremy looked round to see if Eliza- 
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beth heard, but fortunately she was 
not too close. “I have decided to give 
up any idea of marriage,” he said. 

“Oh!” Tobiah made answer. “Per- 
haps you are right: there is little to 
recommend the married state to such 
men as you and me.” 

“There is much to recommend it,” 
Jeremy returned; “‘but I see clearly it 
is not for me.” 

“What!” said Tobiah. “You have 
changed round, brother. A few days 
gone you were all against it; you were 
for liberty and a wandering life,—you 
had no fancy for hearth and home.” 

The tinker did not deny it. ‘“Never- 
theless,” he said, “hearth and home 
have something nowhere else to be 
found: it is pleasant to see the fire 
glow and the folk gather round——” he 
spoke dreamily, with his eyes fixed on 
distance as if he saw a picture—the 
kitchen at Fivelanes and the firelight 
that flickered on the hams, and herbs. 
and onion-strings. “Ay, friend,” he 
said, rousing himself, “I did not know 
till lately that a man alone could be 
lonely: a woman who is no fool is 
surely good company and a_ good 
friend.” 

But Tobiah did not think highly of 
the sex: in his opinion they were all 
fools of divers orders, only differing 
from one another in magnitude. This 
much he said during the homeward 
walk, proving the same incontestably 
to unhearing ears. Even if Jeremy had 
heard, the logic would have been 
wasted, for there was more than an 
answer to it when they came to the 
farm and saw the firelight glow and 
the preparations made for the return 
of the hungry nut-pickers. 

At that season of the year the dairy- 
maids’ heads were full of lovers and 
courting, and so, consequently, of 
charms and spells to divine who the 
future mate was to be. The great 
feast for such maiden-magic is All Hal- 
lows Eve; but there were some who 
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could not wait for that, but must try 
their fortunes with philters and spells 
before then. Elizabeth, though her- 
self but little older than the girls, paid 
no heed to such things, and even dis- 
couraged the whispering and mystery 
that went on. That night the maids 
whispered and giggled in the chill 
dairy: some old dame had told them 
of a wondrous posset which, when 
brewed, threw off steam with a magic 
power to show in its clouds the face of 
the beloved. Elizabeth heard what 
they said when later they mixed this 
and that and stirred their pipkin to- 
gether. She stood a moment to watch 
them, as if she too would have taken 
part; then she turned proudly away, 
and they worked their charm, as they 
wished, alone. 

Elizabeth sat with Tobiah that even- 
ing and talked gravely, and Jeremy, at 
Tobiah’s request, was bidden to sit 
with them, though, since the Dissenter 
spoke a good deal of the scandalous 
doings at the Fox and Grapes and the 
rascal who had presumed to think he 
could win Elizabeth at play, it is pos- 
sible the tinker wished himself else- 
where. The maids also wished it: they 
had hoped he would tell them their for- 
tunes by his heathenish cards, as he had 
done once before. But he did not do 
it that night, even when later all gath- 
ered about the fire, for Tobiah was 
there, and in the presence of that good 
man how could such a thing be spoken 
of? But they told tales as they sat 
eating nuts of the day’s gathering, and 
apples that roasted and spat before the 
fire. At first the tinker was silent, as 
one with a weight on his mind; but 
gradualiy he threw it off, and told 
tales and sang songs, so that all hung 
on his words spell-bound. Even Tobiah 
fell under the fascination, though by 
degrees the tales and songs grew to 
be such as he at another time would 
have condemned with freedom. But it 
seemed it did not matter what the 
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strange man said. Tobiah, like the 
lads and dairymaids, was ready to 
dance to his piping, and Elizabeth in 
her shadowed corner watched without 
speaking. She knew—but she alone— 
that the man was like one possessed 
by some reckless spirit. And recalling 
how he was now firmly determined to 
go on the morrow whatever befell, she 
wondered and wondered the reason of 
his mood, half fearing, half hoping. 

Now, the girls who had brewed their 
posset and tried their spell, with what 
result is not told, had left the pipkin 
holding the mixture on a shelf in the 
wash-house. When all had gone to 
bed, and some indeed were already 
snoring, Elizabeth, being restless, went 
the rounds of her house to see that 
all was safe for the night. Coming to 
the wash-house, she saw the pipkin, 
and seeing it, she suddenly halted. 
For a little she looked at it, then 
stretched out a hand to take it, but 
drew back again; but next moment 
she had it, and hiding it, though there 
was none to see, had carried it to the 
kitchen. Here the fire still smoul- 
dered, and through the unshuttered 
window a small moon looked. BEliza- 
beth, paying no heed to the window, 
raked the embers together and set the 
pipkin upon them, kneeling down on 
the hearth to watch for the steam. It 
took time to rise, for the posset was 
cold and the fire low, but she waited 
patiently. At last it began to come, a 
little curl here, a thread that rose at 
the edge of the vessel and melted al- 
most before it had left its source. But 
soon more came, and yet more, jets 
and puffs of fast-rising steam. She 
leaned eagerly forward, intent on see- 
ing some face in the cloud. 

So intent was she that she did not 
hear the window behind her softly 
pushed open. So intent that she heard 
nothing and saw nothing till she felt 
a touch on her shoulder, and looked 
up with a stifled cry, to see the face 
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of Will Gifford in the gloom above her. 

She rose to her feet and moved back- 
wards from the circle of light. The 
cry—it had been low, and suppressed 
almost before it was uttered—was her 
only sign of fear. If her hands shook 
she clasped them over one another and 
held them quite still, and her voice 
when she spoke was calm and low. 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“You,” he answered, leering upon her 
in the firelight. 

He made a step forward, but she 
stood her ground and he stopped. 
“Why have you broken into my house 
at this hour?” she asked. 

“Broken in!” he cried; “the window 
Was open, I swear it! I saw you 
through it, I saw you in the firelight, 
and, by the Lord! when I saw you at 
this hour and in this glow I could not 
keep away.” 

“You flatter me,” Elizabeth said with 
sneering lips. “But somewhat emptiliy, 
since you have parted with all right to 
me at this hour or any other. I un- 
derstand that you lost me at play, so 
thus to succumb to my charms is a 
felony as any other housebreaking.” 

The words whipped Gifford—he mut- 
tered an oath. “Look you,” he said, 
striding forward, “my rights are mine 
still; your father gave you to me, and 
you are mine. What is that paper 
worth, that scrawl given to no one 
knows who? D’ye think the fellow 
will dare show his face here and come 
to claim you? Should I have put you 
on the table otherwise? You are mine, 
I tell you, and your house must give 
me shelter to-night, for I’m hard put 
to it.” 

Elizabeth smiled in comprehension. 
“Here, then,” said she, “we have an 
explanation of this sudden tenderness! 
But you mistake a little, I think, if 
not in the matter of the cards then in 
your judgment of me. I assure you 
that the man who stakes and loses me 
at cards loses me altogether, though the 
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devil himself were winner. And though 
this loser, this tender lover, were fly- 
ing for his life, my door would not 
open to give him shelter.” She leaned 
forward, so that they were close, and 
in the firelight he could see her eyes 
gleaming like steel. “You would do 
well to go,” she said, “for you are the 
last criminal I would harbor beneath 
my roof. I would advise you to go 
now, and go speedily, by window or 
door as you cheose.” 

But he did not go, he gripped her 
wrist. “You fool!’ he said, and his 
breath was hot upon her. “Do I not 
know this house as well as you? Do 
I not know that you are cut off from 
all here, alone—alone with me?’ He 
laughed and dragged her closer. “I 
have no rights, have I? Might’s right, 
my beauty, at this hour.” 

She struggled in his grip; but even 
then she did not cry out. “Loose me,” 
she panted. “Loose me, or, by Heaven 
above! I will kill you!’ 

He laughed again, and clasped her 
tighter. “We'll make terms first,” said 
he. 

But she had wrested her left hand 
free, and with it felt on the mantel- 
shelf beside her. He thought she was 
but struggling for room to strike at 
him; he did not know that she felt in 
the dark for the knife Jeremy had 
sharpened yesterday. For a moment 
she felt, then her fingers closed over 
it, and she drew it towards her. As 
she did so she overturned a pewter 
mug, which came crashing to the 
ground. 

Gifford did not heed it: he knew the 
kitchen was too far removed from the 
household for the sound to disturb 
their slumbers greatly. Elizabeth did 
not heed it either: she was vainly try- 
ing to free the knife from its close- 
fitting sheath. There was another, 
however, who heeded—Jeremy, lying 
in the brewing-house, and sleeping the 
light sleep of one used to spending his 
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nights in the epen. He heard the noise, 
and was up at once; and locating the 
sound to the kitchen, he started to see 
what it might be. Before the clatter 
had much more than died away he was 
across the brewing-house, creeping on 
swift, noiseless feet to the kitchen 
door. 

“First a kiss for friendship,” so a 
voice within said as he came there, 
“then to sober business, and then a 
lover’s talk in the firelight,” and in the 
dark his quick ears heard a kiss. 

There was a sound, half outraged 
ery, half snarl, then blows sharp and 
swift. Elizabeth, not able to free the 
knife-blade, beat at the leering face 
with the hilt. 

“Devil!” Gifford cried in rage and 
pain, ‘‘she-devil!” and would have add- 
ed other names more foul, had he not 
then gone staggering backwards under 
the tinker’s blow. 

For a moment he lay, the other 
standing above him. Then, “Out with 
you!” Jeremy said, laying hold of him 
with sinewy hands. “Out with you, 
before I pitch you out!” 

Gifford, recalling the voice, suddenly 
recognized the man in the gloom. 

“You here?” He got to his feet, for 
the other had suddenly loosed him. 
“You have had the face to claim your 
winnings, then?’ he said, “That ac- 
counts for your care of these pre- 
serves!’ 

The tinker made no reply: he stood 
stock-still; and he knew, without turn- 
ing his head, that Elizabeth by the 
fireplace was as one frozen. Gifford 
felt his advantage, though in the dark 
he could not see the other’s face. “In 
good sooth,” he mocked, “I gave Mis- 
tress Elizafeth credit for more pride. 
I did not know she was to be had by 
any Jack that could juggle the cards. 
But it’s ever the way with women: 
they’re all for the winner, even of a 
pot-house brawl!” He was moving 
backwards towards the window as he 
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spoke,—he had almost gained it now. 
‘Tl be going, my turtle-doves,” he 
said; “’tis a shame to keep you longer 
from each other. Before I go, one word 
to you, Master Cheat. It is lightly 
won and lightly lost, remember; so 
you’d best keep an eye on this light 
lady, or she may be changing lovers 
again.” 

He had reached the sill now; but be- 
fore he was over it the tinker was 
upon him, his paralysis past, and a 
sudden silent fury, which wellnigh 
proved the end of Gifford, mastering 
him. For a little they struggled, or 
rather Gifford struggled, frantic in the 
smithy grip which was battering the 
life out of him. He cried out once, and 
choked once: after that it seemed the 
breath was out of him. And all the 
while Elizabeth stood by the fire, mak- 
ing neither sign nor sound, and none 
knows whether she was too stunned 
for speech or had some savage content 
in this chastisement. 

At last Gifford, who was half out of 
the window when the other seized 
him, writhed or rolled free enough to 
fall from the sill to the herb-bed which 
lay but two feet below. 

Elizabeth must have been watching 
very closely, for as the man fell, and 
before the tinker could be after him, 
she said— 

“Please to bar the window.” 

Jeremy halted. One cannot bar a 
window from outside, so perforce he 
must remain within to doit. He hesi- 
tated a moment, glancing out; then he 
shut the window and fastened the 
shutters, then turned and faced Eliza- 
beth. 

“So you are he that won me?” she 
said, and her speech was slow and 
cool. 

He bent his head. 

“And you thought to leave here to- 
morrow ?” 

“At daybreak,” he said. 

Her lips set upon one another and 
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her nostrils dilated. She moved to- 
wards the door, but before she opened 
it she spoke: “Having viewed your 
winnings, you do not find them as good 
as boasted, nor worth the taking? I 
thank you, sir, for the honor you do 
me.” 

And with that she went out, with 
head erect. 


IV. THE WEDDING. 

Tobiah the Dissenter was lodged in 
the best room of the house that night. 
It was a fine room, with a great bed 
well hung with curtains of crimson 
damask; but for all that the good man 
did not rest over well there. It is true 
he slept at first, but after a while some- 
thing woke him. It may have been the 
hand of the Lord—he thinks it was; 
but it is certainly true that there had 
been a goose well stuffed with sage 
and onions for supper. A gosling in 
its prime, served with a sauce of 
apples that the frost has just touched, 
is a wonderful temptation to the car- 
nal appetite. Whatever it was, some- 
thing made Tobiah’s sleep uneasy, and 
at last woke him past any drowsing. 
For a little he lay thinking on his sins 
—a profitable and somewhat sure way 
for a man to put himself to sleep. But 
the Dissenter was of so upright a life 
that he could not recall any great 
number of sins—at least, not sufficient 
for the purpose. So at last he got out 
of bed, to try if walking the room a 
while would make him the more ready 
for sleep. In the course of his walk 
he came to the window, and drew the 
curtains to look out. The moon was 
still shining, and by it he could see 
plainly the near barns and buildings. 
While he looked he saw something 
moving down the patch of shadow by 
the wall. This surprised him, and he 
watched “ill the thing came out into 
the light, when he made it out to be 
a man carrying what seemed a smoul- 
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dering brand, and walking heavily and 
lame. 

Tobiah was about to push open the 
window and call out when he reconsid- 
ered it. The man had no business 
there, he knew: to call out were to give 
him warning, and so enable him to 
escape with his identity unknown and 
his wrongdoing unpunished. This was 
a mistake, Tobiah saw; accordingly he 
left the window and quickly drew on 
certain of his garments. It were far 
better to be out doing some good than 
lying idle and wakeful in bed; indeed 
it seemed to him more than possible 
he had been waked for this purpose. 
As soon as he was dressed he went 
downstairs on his stockinged feet, for 
fear of waking the household. When 
he got to the door he slipped on his 
shoes and went out. 

But outside he was disappointed, for, 
look as he would, he could see no sign 
of the man, though he searched right 
and left and followed the way he 
seemed to have taken. Past the end 
of the wall he went, beyond the barns 
even, stopping at last perplexed and 
somewhat troubled in the gloom of the 
stacks. It was while he was standing 
here, not determined what to do, that 
he first smelled a smell of burning. He 
snuffed the air. There was no busi- 
ness to be such a smell now,—some- 
thing clearly was wrong. Then sud- 
denly he saw what, for from a build- 
ing away on the right a puff of smoke 
was blown across to him. 

Fire! There was fire here. In a 
moment Tobiah would have raised 2 
cry fit to wake the dead, but at that 
very instant a man carrying a light 
came suddenly upon him. 

It is hard to say which wis the more 
astonished—the man who, all unsuspi- 
cious of an observer, came down the 
alleyway between two stacks, or To- 
biah, who by then was more prepared 
to call help than to look for the cause 
of mischief. But the Dissenter was 








not one to stand idle at such a time: 
he had clapped hands on the man al- 
most as soon as he saw him. He had 
him fast, and dragged him bumping 
between the stacks, admonishing him 
and bawling lustily for help by turns. 

“Hey, then,” said he, stopping to get 
a better grip of his captive, “have I 
caught you redhanded! We'll see to 
this, master, we’ll see—Fire! fire! fire! 
Wake, fools! Wake, sluggards and 
knaves! Wake! wake! Fire!—Ha! My 
thief, would you kick the man of God? 
Would you? He has feet, too, and not 
little ones,” and holding the man by the 
shoulders he propelled him before him 
with his foot suitably applied. 

Tobiah’s roaring was not without re- 
sult. Soon windows were thrown open 
and heads thrust out, and here one 
cried to know what was the matter, 
and there one saw for himself. But 
naturally the man first on the spot was 
the tinker, who, sleeping in the brew- 
ing-house, was close to the noise. He 
was out almost before Tobiah was 
clear of the shadow, and, without 
wasting time in looking for the worthy 
man, made straight for the outbuild- 
ing, from which smoke and the cries 
of beasts were now pouring. Soon 
others followed,—David Garth, and a 
lad, a slothful heavy sleeper, who lay 
in the stables. Tobiah, seeing them, 
and seeing there was business towards 
which allowed of no delay, decided to 
keep justice waiting. 

“Villain and destroying knave!” said 
he, “I cannot spare time to attend to 
you now. Wait you here, cool your 
heels, and consider your sins.” As he 
spoke he up with him into a great tub 
of hog-wash that stood by the wall. 
The tub was not more than half full, 
but large and deep and very evil-smell- 
ing, and when the lid wes on and made 
secure the prisoner was as fast and as 
ill-lodged as in the county jail. Hav- 


ing thus made sure of him, Tobiah 
hastened with all speed to the fire, 
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calling as he passed the house to the 
girls, who looked fearfully from the 
windows, to go rouse the neighbors. 


Now Elizabeth, when she left the 
kitchen that night, walked up the 
stairs with head erect and blazing 
eyes, forgetful of the danger she had 
escaped in the anger which had been 
kindled anew within her. Stately and 
stiff—as if there had been a crowd to 
watch—she went till she came to her 
chamber. There, though her head was 
still high and her anger hot, a mist 
seemed to grow before her sight, and 
before she well knew it two scalding 
drops found themselves in her eyes. 
She forced them back and shut her 
door, and because she would not allow 
herself the cover of darkness she kin- 
dled a light. Her hand was steady, 
the flame of the candle never wavered 
at all till, as she looked round, her 
eyes fell on something that stood be- 
fore the hearth—the fire-basket of won- 
drous smith’s work the tinker had fin- 
ished while she watched him. It stood 
there before her hearth, and at the 
sight of it she held the candle all 
aslant, so that it guttered and shiv- 
ered, though not so much that she 
could not see the beautiful workman- 
ship and see also a fragment of paper 
within the thing. She drew nearer 
and nearer still, until she could see 
even the elf-locks of the iron goblin 
who held the basket, and read the 
words on the paper: “From Jeremy the 
Tinker, who comes no more.” 

She read it once; she read it again, 
then slowly and without knowing it 
she set the candle on a table, and, with 
her eyes still on the iron-work, sank 
down and covered her face. She had 
loved at last; at last she had found 
one she could love, and he had fallen, 
even below her lowest hopes. Nay, 
more—and the tearless sobs swelled up 
at the thought—he had not found her 
worthy of his least regard; he was go- 
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ing without one ward, without one 
word. 

Thus she sat for a long time, till at 
last the passion was in a measure 
spent. She moved a little and looked 
up. The night by this time was far 
advanced, the air chilly. She had sat 
longer than she knew, crouched upon 
the floor; but though she was cramped, 
she did not get up, for a new thought 
came to her. Why, she asked herself, 
had the man given her this piece of 
his handicraft? why did he say he 
came no more? She recalled his reck- 
lessness of the evening, his gentleness 
in the wood; she recalled a hundred 
things he had said and done and 
looked. Could it be, was it possible, 
that he had come to honor—perhaps 
even to love—her, so that he was 
ashamed to claim her as he might? 
The thought was impossible, she told 
herself; yet she found it sweet, and 
turned and re-turned it in her mind. 

She was still dwelling on it with no 
conclusion arrived at when Tobiah’s 
ery of “Fire!” reached her faintly. She 
sprang up and stood listening, not able 
to make out what she had heard. For 
a second or two she heard no more: 
she was on the other side of the house, 
so it was only at the loudest that To- 
biah’s bawlings could reach her. She 
went to the window, but though she 
opened it and looked out, she could see 
nothing; all seemed still and dark. But 
as she stod there, clearly she heard 
again “Fire! fire!” No more was need- 
ed; with all haste she ran into the pas- 
sage. 

There she came upon the fright- 
ened girls, and old Nan divided be- 
tween fears for her life and the safety 
of her little hoard stowed away in a 
chimney, the which she was sure 
would be the first to burn. From the 
girls Elizabeth learned all they knew 
of the mischief, and leaving them to 
quiet the old woman, she made what 
haste she might out of doors to the 
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place, now burning merrily, where the 
best of her stock was shut. 

It was well ablaze before she reached 
it, burning steadily in the windless 
night, but likely to be little affected by 
the water David Garth was pouring 
upon it. “Of what avail is that?’ she 
cried, flying past him; “get the beasts 
out, man! Let the place burn!” 

“Burn!” cried Tobiah, who heard but 
the last word, and did not even see 
the speakers—“burn it certainly will 
unless these lazy louts bestir them- 
selves! Go, one of you; go, you daft- 
witted boy, if the gibbering females 
are too overcome with fear to help 
themselves or others—go, I say, and 
rouse the neighbors! Call some men of 
mind and muscle!” He cuffed the boy, 
who stood dazed and staring at the 
fire, so that at last the youth found 
his legs and ran off to call help. To- 
biah was baling water from the horse- 
pond, and with Garth pouring it upon 
the blaze, working like one possessed, 
but finding breath for words some- 
times. “Where is Jeremy Tinker?” 
said he; “he is a man at least! Where 
is he? Let him but come and lend a 
hand with the buckets, and I will go 
drive out those idle wenches: they can 
fill pails with any—Jeremy! Hi, Jer- 
emy!” 

It was then that Elizabeth broke in 
upon them. 

“Leave the place!” she cried. “Let 
it burn. What does it matter, if we 
can but save the beasts! We must 
have the beasts out!” 

“Ay,” David Garth retorted, “ ’tis 
easy said, but how done, mistress? 
Who’s to move them? They’re mad 
with fear, and stand like stocks. The 
tinker man he’s gone in to talk with 
‘em. Maybe he talks beast talk; but 
sooner him than me in there.” 

“He is in there!” Elizabeth said, 
pressing her hands together—“He is in 
there!” 


For a moment she stood like one 
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breathless; then she ran headlong to 
the great door, which had been thrown 
open to its widest extent, so that the 
beasts might come out two and three 
abreast. She looked in, and forgetful 
alike of her anger and her dignity, 
“Jeremy!” she cried, “Jeremy, come 
out!” 

He came almost in a minute, though 
not in answer to her call; for when he 
came, it was slowly, and leading two 
of the great black bullocks. He walked 
between them, holding a horn of either, 
and making the while the sweet shrill 
piping he had made the night he told 
how the wolves danced. The creatures 
bent their great heads and rolled 
frightened eyes; yet, while he held 
them and they heard the strange sweet 
sound, they were docile. So he led 
them out past the fire to David Garth, 
who stood speechless, as if regarding 
@ miracle, until he was bidden drive 
them to safety. 

Elizabeth touched the tinker’s arm, 
and even in that angry light he saw 
she was pale. 

“I will get them all, never fear,” he 
said, to reassure her. 

“Do not!” she cried. “Stay—~” 

But he had gone, and there was 
nought for her to do but wait—wait 
through an eternity of night, which 
seemed by turns dark and flame-filled, 
by turns still as death, and anon full 
of the cries of beasts and of men; 
wait, while the fire grew and the acrid 
smoke wrapped all round; wait, while 
each time the man came forth coaxing 
the black beasts it was as if he came 
up from the glowing pit of perdition, 
and each time he went in it seemed 
as if it must be that he was gone to 
return no more. 

In time the neighbors came hurrying 
to lend their help,—stout men and 
sturdy, wondering and almost fearful 
of the magic that mastered the beasts, 
but ready to do their best. In time, 
too, Tobiah had his will; and the 
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scared girls came down to the horse- 
pond and dipped buckets, standing all 
a-row, their garments but carelessly 
put on and their shoes very full of 
water. Of this Tobiah recked nothing, 
keeping them busily at work. He kept 
all as busy as he could, besides doing 
prodigies himself: he saw plainly the 
Lord had given the direction of this 
affair to him. 

In one matter, at least, he knew 
more than any other, for he could tell 
how the fire began and who was the 
author of it. 

“IT have him safe,” said he to Eliza- 
beth; “I can put my hand upon him.” 

“You have him!” she cried, and her 
eyes lit with the baneful light of a 
woman roused: it was like to go ill 
with the man in safe keeping if harm 
befell Jeremy the Tinker. 

She laid two fingers on Tobiah’s arm 
—they were standing a little apart 
from the others. “Keep him safe,” 
said she; “tell no one as yet; we will 
deal with him by-and-by. It is late 
now”—she pushed back her hair, as if 
she felt the heat of the fire, which she 
watched and watched like one who 
could not look away. “I think it is 
very late, it is hours since he went in. 
It is the last time of going; there is but 
the Alderney and her calf. I told him 
it were madness to go; a cow with her 
calf is beyond the power of man to 
move. See, see, how the roof burns! 
It will fall! If it falls, if he come not 
—may God burn the man!” 

“Mistress!” said Tobiah severely, 
“your language is unbecoming one who 
has seen the signal mercy of the Lord 
besides the salvation of much stock.” 

Elizabeth pulled herself up. “I talk 
nonsense,” she said; “it is the fear and 
excitement.” She spoke calmly; but 
before she had finished she gave a low 
cry and swayed—nay, she would have 
fallen had not Jeremy the Tinker, who 
that moment came behind, caught her 
in the nick of time. 
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“Are all out?” cried Tobiah. 

The tinker nodded. “Fetch help,” 
said he. “Quick, man! Mistress Foth- 
ergill is ill. Send one te the house to 
tend her while I carry her there.” 

But Tobiah would do no such thing. 
“I want all out here,” he said; “tend 
her yourself. A dash of water is all 
she wants,—there’s a plenty left. The 
maids and the men are all busy; I'll 
not call them off. In truth, I have 
other work to do: I have left Master 
Gifford overdong to pickle in the hog- 
wash as it is.” 

“Gifford!” Elizabeth roused at the 
name. And “Gifford!” the tinker cried. 

“Ay,” Tobiah answered composedly. 
“T caught him when he thought to fire 
the stacks, after he had set this place 
well ablaze; but I have him safe, and 
I go to give him somewhat of the mind 
of the Lord.” 

“Gifford!” Elizabeth repeated. 

And Tobiah, who was about to go, 
turned back to say, “I’m sorry for you, 
mistress, but I fear you cannot well 
wed a felon,—in prison he will cer- 
tainly be for this,—and if you do not 
wed him it is likely the other will put 
in his claim, and will be hard to set 
off, though I, with the Lord’s help, will 
assist you as I may.” 

With this Tobiah went off to the butt 
of wash to reason forcibly with the 
prisoner therein. 

But ‘concerning the difficulty he had 
just raised he was not called upon to 
pronounce; the two he left settled it 
without him. But it is to be eoncluded 
the the man who won at the Fox and 
Grapes did put in his claim, and put 
it forcibly. Though Elizabeth seemed 
able to stand alone when Tobiah left 
her, before the good man was ten paces 
away she was in much need of, or at 
least encompassed by, the tinker’s 
arms, so one can but surmise he 
pressed his claim. It was afterwards 
observed that the faces of the two 
shared the smoke-grime very equally. 
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And a barn cat creeping out heard him 
say, “I renounce my right, but the 
thing must still be, for you need me 
and I need you, and we love, dear, we 
love, and that’s the best way both to 
win and to wed.” 

Jeremy the Tinker did not go away 
at daybreak: he spent the livelong day 
mending the oldest kettles, such as had 
not been thought worthy repairs be- 
fore, and under his skilful hand they 
became almost as new. And while he 
worked he sang his doxology right 
through from the beginning, and with 
a verse that no one had heard before 
at the end— 


For it all, my Master, thank Thee. 
Thou hast given, ’tis from Thee, 
Life’s full glory and its richness, 
Power to love, to think, to see, 
All the gladness of existence, 
Just to breathe, to feel, to be,— 
For it all, my Master, thank Thee; 
all my thanks are due to Thee. 


And Elizabeth heard him, and 
smiled, a new gentle smile that her 
face was not wont to wear. Then she 
turned back to what she had in hand 
—the sorting of old chests and the get- 
ting of finery into grand array. 

Before November was out there was 
a wedding at Fivelanes with much 
merriment and rejoicing, and more 
new gowns than had ever before been 
seen at one time in those parts; for 
the dairymaids were each given a bran- 
new dress in honor of the occasion, and 
some of them were so fine that for a 
time they could hardly look at their 
lads. Afterwards, however, they 
thought better of it, especially when it 
came to passing the cake through a 
ring and putting it beneath pillow to 
give dreams of a future mate. On all 
sides it was agreed that there never 
had been such a wedding, such mirth 
and laughter, such fiddling and danc- 
ing, and spiced ale and roast sucking- 
pig, and tamarind jelly and succulent 
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young goose beloved of Tobiah. The 
worthy man himself was there and 
well to the fore, and, it is said, unbent 
in a manner before unknown. 

Of Will Gifford little was afterwards 
heard. He left that part of the coun- 
try. Elizabeth and the tinker, seeing 
they owed him so much (i.e. each 
other), determined to forgive him the 
fire and other matters—for the last he 
certainly had already received some 
punishment at Jeremy’s hands. Tobiah 
was not at all displeased with this 
arrangement: he said justice demanded 
Gifford should be taken before a mag- 
istrate, but since that was not to be, 
he would himself do what he could for 
the man’s soul. And he did, exhorting 
him very forcibly, and in such a man- 
ner that he was heard to dance in the 
butt of hog-wash, where Tobiah kept 
him safe during the exhortation. 

Of the marriage of Elizabeth and the 
tinker there is nought but good to tell, 
for they both brought something of 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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sense as well as love to the union, and 


neither kept the other on too short a 


cord. So that they lived in peace, rul- 
ing the homestead together, but some- 
times wandering forth when the 
weather was fair and the earth called 
them, going for days at a stretch no 
one knew where, to the scandal of the 
neighbors and the great joy of them- 
selves. 

Thus was Elizabeth Fothergill won, 
and thus did Tobiah the Dissenter for 
once lend his countenance to a thing 
the righteousness of which he was not 
sure. For Elizabeth was won at play 
—a devil’s method—yet Tobiah graced 
the wedding with his presence, and 
often afterwards honored the house of 
the pair—a thing the righteousness of 
which may be questioned. But who 
is without error? and what, indeed, 
would the world be without some cer- 
tain kindly frailties? 

U. L. Silberrad. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF DANTE. 


Dante is commonly regarded from 
one of three standpoints by his modern 
students. He is loved by the lover of 
the Past as the organ-voice of the Ages 
of Faith and Chivalry. And in that 
case the antique setting of the jewel, 
the medizeval form and atmosphere of 
the Vision, is almost as precious to the 
student as the jewel itself of his 
genius. That is the attitude of a Cath- 
olic. Or again he is loved by the lover 
of the Present, as the organ-voice of 
the Soul, for the substance altogether 
apart from the form and atmosphere of 
his work. In that case the student dis- 
counts the quaintness of a setting with 
which he would in his heart fain dis- 
pense, and strives to hoN the jewel of 


Dante’s genius to the light away from 
that setting, that he may see it in its 
native purity and splendor. ‘That is 
the attitude of the Sceptical Critic. Or, 
once again, he is loved by those lovers 
at once of the Present and the Past 
who possess what we call nowadays 
the historical Spirit, whose sense of 
and sympathy with the “Zeit-geist” in 
every stage of Human Evolution 
enables them to transport themselves 
into the Past without losing their own 
vivid realization of the Present and its 
claim to an interpretation of its own. 
To them Dante is the organ-voice of 
Humanity. Such students labor to ef- 
fect an understanding with the ideals 
of an Age to which they owe indeed 
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no allegiance, but without understand- 
ing which they are conscious that they 
cannot hope to understand themselves. 
They devote their studies to the task 
of feeling themselves back into those 
ideals, but they seem almost to forget 
the value of the jewel, that they may 
enable others to realize the value of 
the setting. Such is the attitude to-day 
in our own country of the Historical 
Interpreter. That, too, is the safest 
attitude, as most English students feel. 
Yet somehow it breaks down more 
hopelessly than the other two, because 
in the eyes of the real lover it neither 
exhausts the significance ef Dante's, 
nor satisfies the interpreter’s own Ideal 
of Life; his very labor seems to be 
thrown away. Now there is doubtless 
room for and need of all and each of 
these methods of appreciation; but 
another of a deeper character than any 
of them is still to come. We are pre- 
pared for it in part by the fact that 
the Masters of these several methods 
are every one of them unsatisfied even 
with their own appreciation. They are 
the first to confess that Dante presents 
to them insoluble problems, not only 
in points of detail, but also in ques- 
tions of principle. To mention one of 
the latter only, the fundamental prob- 
lem of the identity of Beatrice in all 
her phases remains a confessed enigma 
to the wisest of modern as of ancient 
commentators. Is it possible that we 
have yet to set about the task of In- 
terpretation by a method that does not 
fall within the lines already indicated? 
Is it not at least certain that the lover 
of Dante is right when he refuses to 
believe that Dante’s inextinguishable 
fascination for and hold upon every 
type of mind in quest of an Ideal of 
Life (and that quest is the final cause 
of students in the supreme works of 
Art) will yield completeiy to any of 
these interpretations? Comte, at least, 
must have retained, like many another 
student, this spirit of worship towards 
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Dante, when, to the end of his life, he 
began each day with the reading of a 
canto from “The Comedy.” 

Let us begin then by assuming the 
attitude of the thorough Medizvalist 
to be quite satisfactory as far as it 
goes, to be indeed the truth, if not the 
whole truth, about Dante. There is no 
real student perhaps who does not 
sometimes fall back upon it as the 
most satisfactory after all. Dante’s 
enchanted spirit-world has the stamp 
of spiritual authenticity. Whether we 
grope our way among the awful shad- 
ows of its hell-crypt, or pace the pur- 
gatorial mountain-cloisters, where the 
souls of men are shriven, or wing our 
way from pinnacle to pinnacle of that 
aerial heaven whose top is lost in the 
Divine Light, the fabric of the Vision 
is absolutely adamantine. There is no 
flaw in its exquisite workmanship. Like 
Medizval Theology or Medizeval Art, 
it seems to aim at exhausting the 
theme which it takes in hand. Could 
we believe that Dante himself believed 
in a Universe like that of his literal 
symbolism, we might ask no more than 
this perfect picture of terror, pity and 
beauty. It is the mirror of Nature, 
Man and God, as exoteric Medizvalism 
conceives of them. But we know from 
Dante himself that though he strove to 
present his ““Comedy” or “Masque” of 
Man (for that seems to be his own 
definition of the work, “Subjectum est 
Homo” are his words) as the synthesis 
of his own Age, he knew that the sub- 
stance of his vision transcended its 
form. “Sacram theologiam valde dilexit 
anagogice”—“he was a great lover of 
Theology after the fashion of the Mys- 
tics.” Such is the account of his work 
prefixed to the Latin translation of 
“The Comedy” first made for the 
clergy of England at the desire of two 
English Bishops long ago in the 15th 
century. And that short sentence is 
worth volumes of commentary to those 
who, from the medievalist point of 
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view, are perfectly justified in looking 
upon Dante as at heart a medizval 
Theologian, but who are utterly mis- 
taken in ignoring that medizval The- 
ology has a mystic side hidden from 
the mere Dogmatist. 

What is true of Dante’s Faith is 
equally true of his Chivalry, though 
with just the same reserve, in the one 
case as the other, of the transcendental 
side to them both. Dante, indeed, like 
other leaders of men, is more and not 
less of his own Age than his contem- 
poraries. And our hope of fathoming 
his Ideal depends primarily upon our 
capacity for breathing the atmosphere 
in which he lives, and moves, and has 
his being. 

The Medisevalists are right in de- 
manding that he was at heart a Doc- 
tor of the Church, a Knight of the 
Empire, a Prior of Florence. They are 
wrong only in failing to understand 
that Dante had seized the eternal sub- 
stance in these shadows of Time, and 
lived in them. Carlyle’s “Philosophy 
of Clothes” might help them, but that 
is not the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. Dante is a greater philosopher 
than Carlyle, as he is a greater poet 
than Goethe. Let them become “Cath- 
olics,’ in the deep sense in which 
Dante was “Catholic,” “and be not 
deaf unto the song beyond.” 

The Sceptical student’s attitude of 
homage is significant from this point 
ef view. He cannot throw off the spel! 
that Dante casts upon every seeker 
after the Ideal. He utterly disbelieves 
in the forms through which Dante 
reveals himself. They seem to him to 
cabin and cripple his spirit. Dante he 
is inclined to regard asa “beautiful but 
ineffectual Angel,” as far as his creed 
is concerned. Yet he finds in his work, 
what he can find nowhere else in Art, 
an unparalleled combination of insight 
into Sensuous and a grip of Supersen- 
suous being. In spite of his disbelief 
not only in the medizeval forms of con- 
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ceiving the latter, but even in its real- 
ity, he succumbs to one who voices 
the deepest need of his own soul. Ap- 
preciation of Dante from this stand- 
point is common to all shades of dis- 
belief in what are regarded as his 
ideals. And the Sceptic’s appreciation, 
intense in proportion to his knowledge 
of Dante and his own sensibility, is 
always perhaps more valuable as tes- 
timony to the inexhaustibility of 
Dante’s inherent power, than the ap- 
preciation of the Catholic. But it fails 
in the matter of interpretation, save 
where, through some flash of the stu- 
dent’s soul, it throws that power into 
bold relief by the sheer paradox of its 
being possible. The student who lives 
in the critical spirit of the Present can- 
not enter really into the positive spirit 
of the Past. 

Interpretation is the service for 
which we have a right to look from 
the third type of Dante-lover. He has 
striven to throw himself into the Past, 
without sacrificing his own life in the 
Present. He detaches himself tempo- 
rarily from his own Age that he may 
breathe the ideals of an Age that has 
gone never to return. He has done 
more than this, because he recognizes, 
in the true “historical” spirit, that both 
his own and that other Age are links 
in the evolution of the Human Soul, 
and that to live the full life of to-day 
he must himself realize his inheritance 
from bygone time. All this is well and 
necessary. But he cannot divest him- 
self of the consciousness involved in 
his position, that he is himself sitting 
in judgment upon the ideals of the 
Past. He may freely admit, in theory 
at least, that his own ideals are but 
transitory and will be replaced. But 
he is bound to consider himself an 
older child of Time. He is haunted by 
the notion that what the world wants 
is a re-interpretation of Dante’s Ideal 
rather than its interpretation. And 
that is the goal to which, consciously 
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or unconsciously, covertly or openly, 
his studies are bound to move. 

Now without disputing the legiti- 
macy or indeed the necessity of these 
three methods of appreciation, it is the 
aim of this paper to suggest that they 
all leave out of sight the possibility of 
another and wholly distinct point of 
view, which there is grave ground for 
believing, from tradition, from modern 
discovery in this and other kindred 
fields of research, and above all from 
the study of the work itself, to lie be- 
hind them all. This point of view may 
be “faute de mieux” described as the 
“Transcendental” standpoint, with re- 
serve of the sense in which a word so 
vague and open to question is here em- 
ployed, until the point is concretely in 
the reader’s hands. 

We shall begin by calling Dente him- 


self as witness to what is meant, and . 


as pleader for the claim of its priority 
to the methods of interpretation al- 
ready indicated. In “The Banquet” 
(“Il Convito”), which, as it stands in 
four books, is the fragment of a much 
larger work that he planned in four- 
teen books as a professed companion 
and key to the fourteen Canzoni of 
“The New Life” (Vita Nuova’’), and in 
which he discloses more at least than 
anywhere else the nature and methods 
of his Art, there occurs a remarkable 
passage. It should never be absent 
from ‘the mind of any student who 
seeks to penetrate into the sanctuary 
of Dante’s Vision, and is given here in 
substance apart from the beauty of its 
setting. “We should know,” he says, 
“that Scriptures can be understood and 
should be explained in four principal 
senses.” The first of these is the sense 
of the Letter. The second is that of 
Allegory, or “Truth concealed under a 
fair Fiction,” which he goes on to say 
is taken differently by the Poets and 

1The prose references given in this paper are 


to Book II., Chapters I. and II. of “‘The Ban- 
quet’’ (‘‘Il Convito’’); Kegan, Paul & Co., 1889. 
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Theologians, he himself intending here 
to follow the method of the former. 
To this sense of Allegory, however, 
which he elsewhere explains to signify 
simply “other than the literal” or “of 
diverse meanings,’ he immediately 
gives a further extension. The third 
is the Sense Moral, or the sense as it 
regards the Soul, while the fourth, the 
Anagogical or Mystical, arises “when 
a scripture is spiritually expounded, 
which, although a narration in its lit- 
eral sense, by the things signified re- 
fers to the transcendental things of 
the eternal Glory.” 

Miss Katharine Hillard, in her admir- 
able rendering of “The Banquet,’’* 
adds a good gloss to this passage from 
Cassianus the Hermit, in which he says 
that the Art of Contemplation falls 
into the same four divisions, and de- 
fines the last as “rising by spiritual 
conception to the most sublime and se- 
cret things of the Heavenly Mysteries.” 
There can be no question that the 
word Anagogical, used by them both, 
as well as by the English translators 
who have been already quoted, and 
expressly applied by Dante himself to 
“The Comedy” in his dedication of 
“The Paradise” to Can Grande della 
Scala, stamps Dante as a master of 
the medizval Mystics. “Anagogic” is 
indeed the word which the great Al- 
exandrian Fathers, Clement and Ori- 
gen, applied to their Gnostic or Eso- 
teric Christianity. And the word “Ana- 


. gogé” is nothing else than the ancient 


name for Initiation to those Mysteries 
of the Ancient World which are the 
root of the Gnostic Philosophy, that 
moulded, according to Harnack, the 
Theology of Christendom. Dante, too, 
avows himself in “The Banquet,” by 
every means within his power short of 
direct assertion, a disciple of the 
Gnosis or Gnostic Tradition. But this 


Translated by Miss K. Hillard. Also the 
“Epistle of Dante to Can Grande,” in an Ap- 
pendix. 
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is to anticipate. It will be found that 
Dante claimed to be more than a stu- 
dent of the Gnosis in all those tradi- 
tions of it—Greek, Latin and Arabian 
—which flourished in his Age. He 
claimed indeed to be, by his own direct 
vision of the “Secret Things of the 
Eternal Glory,” among “those who 
know.” But we must return to his 
own comment in its relation to his 
would-be commentators. 

We shall not be far wrong, if we 
recognize in the three methods of In- 
terpretation, which we began this note 
by attempting to characterize, the 
three former methods of Interpretation 
which he himself distinguishes as le- 
gitimate and necessary. The Catholic 
of to-day follows the sense of the Let- 
ter; he believes that “The Comedy” is 
in the main a Vision of the Life after 
Death, and that all the other matter 
of the Vision is to be taken according 
to the Letter, as the utterance of a 
genius who laid his spoils at the feet 
of the Church. But this at least we 
know for certain from Dante’s own 
words in the dedication to Can Grande 
della Scala, that “only in its literal 
sense is the subject of the whole work 
to be taken simply as the state of 
souls after death,” and that allegori- 
cally the subject is “Man in so far as 
he becomes the object, through free- 
dom of the Will, of Retributive Jus- 
tice.” 

The sceptic, to whom the Vision is 
precious as the revelation of the living 
Soul, will find in this express declara- 
tion of Dante complete confirmation of 
his own view. The words make strong- 
ly for the “Sensus Moralis.” And that 
function of Dante as the mirror of 
Conscience is common ground to all 
who own his sway. He is to us as 
Aristotle, Savonarola and Shakespeare, 
philosopher, prophet, and dramatist, in 
the realm of Morality. For he wields 
the wisdom of Aristotle, the thunder 
of Savonarola and the intuition of 
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Shakespeare, in his moral judgments. 
Once more, the Historical student 
will find in Dante’s Sense of Allegory 
—Truth concealed under a fair Fiction 
—strong confirmation of his view that 
the Vision is an Allegorical representa- 
tion of the ideals of his Age; a repre- 
sentation which must be interpreted 
strictly with reference to those ideals, 
yet which must be re-interpreted by us 
with reference to the ideals of our own 
Age, if he is to become our Poet. 

But the Poet’s commentary on the 
significance of his Vision is clearly not 
exhausted by these three lines of In- 
terpretation. The fourth remains, and 
it is, according to himself, the highest, 
the ultimate sense of all. How are 
we to understand it? What new vista 
does it open through the Vision? That 
is the single question we seek to raise 
here, 

“That in most secret things we should 
have few companions”: such are 
Dante’s own words in this passage of 
“The Banquet,” in which, he tells us 
elsewhere, he seeks to satisfy what he 
calls the “hunger of humanity”: “it is 
impossible,” he adds here, “‘to have the 
substance of ‘gold’ unless the ore is 
first prepared, or to have the substance 
of the ‘Ark’ unless we have first made 
ready the wood.” It is this Ark or 
shrine of gold which is our quest, it 
is that which he bids “his readers 
gather carefully from all scriptures for 
the benefit of themselves and their de- 
scendants.” And this hint of Dante’s 
that there are necessarily few who can 
enter into his meaning, and that his 
meaning is for future ages, suggests 
quite another line from those already 
considered—viz., the possibility that 
the true Interpretation lies in the Fu- 
ture as well as in the Present or Past, 
for this reason,—because it ultimately 
lies outside of Time altogether. 

It is this Transcendentalism of “The 
Comedy” in its full sense which has 
escaped the modern commentator, or 
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which, when it has been pleaded with 
consummate skill by such a lover and 
critic of Italian Literature as the father 
of the Rossettis, himself an Italian 
poet of no mean order, has been ig- 
norantly derided and practically ig- 
nored by a consensus of those who 
have not the power or knowledge to 
understand the elements of the prob- 
lem. Now it is presumptuous to handle 
the problem without reference to such 
exhaustive labors as those of Rossetti 
in the final but unknown? work in 
which fifty years ago he laid before a 
public which was then wholly unripe 
for his revelation the result of a life- 
time’s study. And it is impossible ever 
even to broach the problem without 
detailed reference to “The Comedy” 
itself. The argument for this line of 
Interpretation is strictly cumulative. 
But it may be possible to indicate the 
elements of the problem by confining 
this note simply to the hints Dante 
himself has given in those two pas- 
sages, the one from “The Banquet” 
(Book II. Chap. 2), and the other from 
the dedication of “The Paradise” 
(Epistle X.) to which any reader may 
turn, and in which Danie has himself 
laid down the lines on which he de- 
mands interpretation. 

Dante’s own account of the Tran- 
scendental Sense may be gathered as 
follows. Speaking of that Psalm “In 
exitu Israel de 2gypto,” which it will 
be remembered is the chant of the first 
souls whom he sees (“in a small vessel 
very swift and light”) on the way to 
the Mountain of Purgatory, Dante 
gives to it this spiritual meaning, that 
the soul in forsaking its sins becomes 
holy and free in its powers or func- 
tions. Now this holy freedom of func- 
tion Dante pictures himself to us as 
attaining in Paradise. Turning, there- 
fore, to the Prologue of “‘The Paradise” 
and the “Dedication” which comments 


Amor Platonico nel Medio 
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on it, we see how Dante conceives of 
these functions of the soul. “The Glory 
of Him who moveth everything,” he 
begins by saying, “doth penetrate the 
Universe.” 

Then he tells us that:— 


...in drawing near to its desire 
Our Intellect engulfs itself so far 
That after it the Memory cannot go. 


In the Dedication he has the follow- 
ing note on these lines: “To under- 
stand these things we must know that 
in this life the human Intellect, on ac- 
count of the resemblance of its nature 
to and its affinity with the separate 
Intellectual Substance, when it soars, 
soars so high that after its return 
memory fails it, because it has tran- 
scended human conditions.” Dante goes 
on to cite as examples of those who 
“by the flight of the Intellect tran- 
scended human conditions.” St. Paul, 
where he speaks to the Corinthians. 
saying, “I know that this man (wheth- 
er in the body or out of the body, I 
do not know: God knoweth) was 
caught up into Paradise, and heard 
secret words which it is not lawful for 
man to utter.” And after other ex- 
amples from Scripture he adds: “and 
if these examples do not suffice for the 
invidious, let them read Richard of 
St. Victor in the book ‘Of Contempla- 
tion’; let them read St. Bernard in the 
book ‘Of Consideration’; let them read 
St. Augustine in the book ‘Of the 
Quantity of the Soul,’ and they will 
no longer be invidious.” We cannot 
mistake words like these. They fitly 
describe the claims of “‘Transcendental- 
ism” in every age. If we want to find 
a parallel] to them in our own time, we 
should have to find it among philoso- 
phers in the speculations of those Ger- 
mans of our own day, who, basing 
their work upon Kant’s Critique of 
Reason, and unsatisfied by the pure 


monumental work only to be found now in the 
British Museum. 
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theorism of Hegel or Schelling, are at- 
tempting to found a practical school 
of experimental psychology on the 
deeper lines suggested by that study 
of Eastern and Western Mysticism 
which is revolutionizing the dogmatic 
psychology of the Past. If the reader 
will turn to Von Hartmann’s “Philos- 
ophy of the Unconscious,” or better 
still to Von Preller’s “History of Mys- 
ticism,” he will find this study pur- 
sued upon a strictly scientific method. 
Dante’s “Transcendentalism” is noth- 
ing else than the pursuit of what mod- 
ern Scientism knows as the Supersen- 
suous Consciousness. He calls its field 
“the things above sense.” And he be- 
lieved that “experiment” in the true 
sense, that method which he was the 
first in Modern Literature to demand 
and illustrate in the domain of Physics, 
was the proper method, too, in Meta- 
physics. A line from the first canto 
of “The Paradise” will establish the 


point: 


To represent “transhumanize” in words 

Impossible were; the example, then, 
suffice 

Him for whom Grace the experience 
reserves. 


(The example is that glance of Bea- 
trice which lifts his Understanding to 
the level of Intuition.) 

Of his own experience he has just 
said, piling “Pelion upon Ossa,” 


And suddenly it seemed that day to 
day 

Was added, as if He, who has the 
power, 

Had with another sun the heaven 
adorned. 


Now we have to do here neither with 
the validity of this experience nor with 
that of the philosophy which derives 
from it. Nor can we touch that other 
problem which is quite distinct from 
these of fact and theory, the problem 
which arises where a dramatist (and 
“The Comedy” is essentially a spiritual 
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drama) deals with both as the materi- 
als of his Art. Dante,—the fact must 
never be forgotten, although it is con- 
stantly ignored—is neither a chronicler 
of experiences nor the author of a phil- 
osophy, but the “maker” of a Play. 
Here, however, we confine ourselves to 
the single point—what, given Dante’s 
Own premises, should be our own con- 
clusion as to the standpoint of a full 
interpretation. 

We have seen now that he assumes 
the reality of this Supersensuous Con- 
sciousness, not only in the part he 
plays in his own “Masque” (where, 
however, his réle, it should be remem- 
bered, is that of “Man’”), but in his 
critical Dedication to “The Paradise” 
and in the Discourse (“The Banquet”) 
that he wrote upon the New Life. 

The question, therefore, takes this 
form: How does his assumption com- 
pel us to regard the Vision? And the 
answer is, that its Transcendental 
character, as far as it extends, puts it 
out of relation to Time, whether past, 
present or future. We must conceive 
that Dante “beacons,” as Shelley says 
in the “Adonais” of the soul of Keats 
after death, “from the abode where 
the eternal are,” not, however, because 
he has passed from the sphere of Earth 
by physical death, but because by the 
“flight of Intellect he has transcended 
human conditions” while still in the 
body. 

That is the claim, and we have 
to consider for a moment its corolla- 
ries. Now note that this claim does 
not, for a moment, dislocate Dante 
from his place in Time. When the 
seer descends from trance-conditions, 
as the modern scientist would call 
them, or from higher planes of con- 
sciousness, as they are defined by the 
modern metaphysician, he returns to 
the conditions of his personal con- 
sciousness in Time as in Space. The 
true Mystic never pretends to belong 
to any Age but his own. His perspec- 
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tive in Time as in Space is precisely 
like other men’s. Even when he bodies 
forth the Eternal Verities he is bound, 
by his own nature as well as by their 
need, to body them forth in shapes 
familiar to them both. It is so that he 
sees as well as paints them. But we 
must not forget that he possesses an- 
other sense by which he can, as it 
were, touch, instead of seeing them, 
and that when he comes to paint them, 
the haunting memory of that touch in- 
forms his pencil with an indefinable 
mastery of handling. The touch of life 
has passed into the form. Constantly 
that unearthly touch lies upon Dante’s 
Vision, and brings conviction to the 
reader that in telling of some mystery 
he speaks “with authority and not as 
the scribes,” that he is no Gnostic phil- 
osopher merely, but one of those very 
few who speak that which they have 
seen, as other men cannot see and 
never shall see in Time. This is doubt- 
less often the secret, on a lower plane, 
of what Ruskin has called Dante’s “in- 
tense definition” in landscape, but that 
characteristic is manifested on much 
higher planes of imagination, and cul- 
minates in “The Paradise,” where 
there is no such thing as landscape at 
all. What is meant must be unintelli- 
gible to any but his inveterate readers; 
to them, of whatever denomination 
they may be, it is axiomatic. 

The pleader for the “Transcendental” 
standpoint then has no quarrel with 
the Catholic interpreter. The last thing 
he desires to do is to modernize Dante, 
or to read into him thoughts of any 
time but his own. We need to be 
baptized with the blood of the Middle 
Ages if we would understand him at 
all, but that blood must be drawn from 
the mystical heart of the Middle Ages, 
quick as it is with this Transcendental 
life, which has little tincture of Time. 
The Middle Ages are nearer to the 
Timeless Worlds than the Age in which 
we live, and the great problems of 
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“The Comedy,” moral, metaphysical 
and mystic, wear quite another aspect 
from those of traditional Catholicism 
or Medizvalism, when viewed from 
that Transcendental standpoint which 
is proper even to Catholic Theology 
and Chivalrous Ideals. We are to see, 
however, that Dante’s Transcendental- 
ism earries us a good deal further than 
Medizeval Catholicism. 

Meanwhile, let us note that the 
Transcendentalism of “The Comedy” 
really lies at the root, as Dante would 
teach us, of that Moral significance 
which endears it to the Sceptical lover 
of the Present who cares for none of 
those things of which we have been 
speaking. ‘The man who, to use Car- 
lyle’s favorite expression, looks into 
“the heart of things,’ and thinks he 
can do so best apart from all specula- 
tions as to their nature, is the man 
we have in view. That attitude has 
been a favorite attitude in our own 
time, and we have ventured to call the 
man who assumes it a Sceptical lover 
of the Present, because the Present for 
him crowds out all speculations about 
the Future as well as the Past. Such 
a man, when he cares for Poetry and 
knows Dante, has generally been 
drawn irresistibly towards him. And 
it is the “Sensus Moralis’” which has 
fascinated him. He feels instinctively 
that Dante has voiced the problems of 
the Soul, even of his own Doubt, with 
a directness, sensuouslessness, simp 
plicity and passion that no other 
poet perhaps has attained in like pro- 
portion. 

To what is this intuitive grasp of the 
things of the Soul due? This at least 
Wwe may say, that where there is that 
touch with things beyond, there com- 
monly comes intenser insight into hu- 
man things, and that where there is 
such insight, there is always, though 
often quite unconsciously, some meas- 
ure of that touch. 

Lastly, with the student, who to the 
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possession of both these sources of in- 
terest in Dante, sympathy with the 
Past and sympathy with the Present, 
adds the true historical perception that 
ideals evolve, and that these ideals call 
for re-interpretation, the Transcen- 
dental standpoint may be of service. 
It may prompt him to consider wheth- 
er, when he has done all that he ought 
to do in the interpretation of the Past, 
there may not lie in this the supreme 
element of the Vision the key to a re- 
mainder which be cannot reduce to 
any common factor with those ideals 
which are his divisors, and in which 
Dante seems to be bent upon express- 
ing an ideal that transcends expres- 
sion. 

Such a problem, we have said, is 
to be found in the ever-vexed ques- 
tion of Beatrice’s identity. It is but 
one example out of many others, 
though perhaps the chief. It is indeed 
more than probable that Beatrice her- 
self is ultimately to be regarded nei- 
ther as the Maid of Florence, which 
she is according to the Letter, nor as 
the Holy Spirit of Love (morally), nor 
yet again as the Gnostic Wisdom of 
the Everlasting Light (allegorically), 
but as the symbol of this Transcen- 
dental Consciousness which is both 
Light and Love. 

Dante’s last vision of Beatrice, and 
the last words of Dante then are sig- 
nificant:— 


Without reply I lifted up mine eyes 

And saw her, as she made herself a 
crown, 

Reflecting from herself the eternal rays. 

Not from that region which the high- 
est thunders * 

Is any mortal eye so far removed 

(In whatsoever sea it deepest sinks), 

As there from Beatrice my sight; but 
this 

Was nothing unto me; because her 
image 

Descended not to me by medium blurred. 


* The translation here is somewhat obscure,— 
more clearly perhaps—‘‘Not from the realm of 
Heay’n’s remotest thunder.’’ 
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O Lady, thou in whom my hope is 
strong, 

And who, for my salvation, didst en- 
dure 

In Hell to leave the imprint of thy 
feet, 

Of whatsoever things I have beheld, 

As coming from thy power and from 
thy goodness 

I recognize the virtue and the grace. 

Thou, from a slave, hast brought me unto 
freedom, 

By all those ways, by all the expedi- 
ents, 

Whereby thou hadst the power of do- 
ing it. 

Preserve towards me thy magnificence, 

So that this soul of mine, which thou 
hast healed, 

Pleasing to thee be loosened from the 
body. 

Thus I implored; and she, so far away, 

Smiled, as it seemed, and looked once 
more at me; 

Then unto the eternal fountain turned.‘ 


There, within the compass of a few 
“terzine”’—and the passage is taken at 
random from a hundred others which 
in some respects would have suited the 
purpose of our argument better—we 
may recognize,:(in Dante’s own words 
from the “Dedication,”) “the passage 
of the holy soul from the slavery of 
present corruption to the liberty of the 
Eternal Glory,” as the “alpha and 
omega” of “The Comedy.” There the 
reader can hardly fail to catch the 
“Transcendental” bourdon which sup- 
ports the whole fabric of its Music. 

Time may yet vindicate what Tradi- 
tion long ago asserted. Buti, one of 
the oldest commentators, sums up the 
fourfold senses of “The Comedy” as 
follows: “Litera gesta refert, quid 
‘credas Allegoria, Moralis quid agas, 
quid operes Anagogica”’: which we may 
freely render thus: “The Letter tells 
the tale, the Allegory spells the creed, 
the Soul-sense bids us how to live, and 
the Spirit-sense speaks to us of the 


*¢“Dante’s Divine Comedy.” Longfellow’s 
translation G. Routledge. Canto XXXI., Para- 
Jiso, ll. 70-93. 
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Great Work.” To that Great Work, 
that Magnum Opus of the Ages, Dante 
calls all his readers:— 


O voi ch’avete gl’intelletti sani 
Mirate la dottrina che s’asconde 
The Centemporary Review. 


The Oberles. 


Sotto il velame degli versi strani. 
Inferno, ix., 61. 


O ye, who have the steady brain, 
Weigh well the thoughts, which ’neath 
the veil 
Of mystic verses there remain. 
8. Udny. 





THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


IX. 
THE MEETING. 


Jean arrived at the station of Stras- 
bourg in good time, and took the train 
for Obernai, where he had left his bi- 
cycle. On the road from Obernai to 
Alsheim he saw in the fields through 
which runs the Dachs near Bernhards- 
weiler, a second stork standing motion- 
less on one leg. 

This was the first thing he told Lu- 
cienne when he found her under the 
trees of the park. She was reading, 
dressed in a gray gown with trimmings 
of guipure lace on her bodice. When 
she heard the noise of the bicycle on 
the gravel, she raised her intelligent 
eyes from her book and smiled. Jean 
sprang down; Lucienne kissed him and 
said: 

“My dear, how I have missed you! 
What -in the world do you do, always 
on the road?” 

“I make discoveries, my dear sister. 
In the first place I have seen two 
storks arriving on the sacred day, the 
23rd of April, punctual as notaries.” 

Her red lips pouted a little, to show 
him how little she cared for such news. 
“And what then?” 

“I spent three hours in the office of 
the administration of forests, and I 
learned——” 


* Translated for The Living Age by Annie 
Dunbar Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 


“Keep that for papa,” she interrupt- 
ed, “I see so many woods, living and 
dead, that I do not wish to spend my 
time thinking about them. Tell me 
some news from Strasbourg—a pretty 
dress you saw, a conversation with 
some one in society?’ 

“That is true,” laughed the young 
man, “I did meet somebody.” 

“Interesting?” 

“Yes, an old Munich acquaintance, a 
lieutenant of hussars.” 

“M. de Farnow?” 

“The very man—Lieutenant William 
von Farnow of the 9th Rhenish hus- 
sars. What is the matter?” 

They were half way down the 
avenue, hidden by a clump of shrubs. 

Lucienne, frank and outspoken as 
usual, crossed her arms and said, in as 
calm a voice as she could command: 

“The matter is, that he loves me.” 

“He?” 

“And that I love him.” 

Jean drew away from his sister to 
see her better. 

“It cannot be possible!’ 

“And why not?” 

“But, Lucienne, because he is a Ger- 
man, a Prussian, an officer.” 

They were both silent, the blow had 
fallen. Jean grew perfectly pale. He 
continued: “You know, do you not, that 
he is a Protestant?” 

She flung her book on the bench, and 
raised her head, trembling with his 
opposition: “Do you think that I have 
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not reflected? I know everything that 
can be said on the subject. I know 
that the Alsacian world, the narrow- 
minded, intolerant society that sur- 
rounds us, will not spare me. Yes, 
they will cry out and accuse me, and 
pity me, and try to dissuade me, and 
you will be the first, I suppose? But 
I warn you that arguments will be use- 
less—all arguments. I love him. It 
is too late—the thing is done. And I 
have only one wish, to know whether 
you are going to be for me, or against 
me. For my resolution is unchange- 
able——” 

“Oh my God! my God!” groaned 
Jean, hiding his face in his hands. 

“I did not know it would distress 
you so. I don’t understand. Surely 
you do not share their stupid hate? 
Tell me. I cannot bear it any lenger. 
Tell me. Speak! You are as pale as 
1 am, and yet I am the only person 
concerned.” She drew his hands away 
from his face; Jean stared at her like 
a man whose thought has not yet 
reached his eyes. 

Then he said, “You are mistaken, 
Lucienne; we are both of us con- 
cerned.” 

“How ?” 

“One against the other, because I 
have also to tell you that I love Odile 
Bastian.” 

She was horrified at all that she fore- 
saw in this name, Odile, but she was 
touched, too, because the plea was an 
evidence of love, a confidence. All her 
irritation suddenly disappeared; she 
leaned on her brother’s shoulder with 
her fair hair resting against his neck 
in soft masses. She murmured: “Poor 
Jean! <A fatality pursues us—Odile 
Bastian and the other—Two loves that 
exclude each other—Ah, my poor dear! 
it is the family tragedy perpetuated in 
us!” 

She started up, thinking she had 
heard a step, and taking her brother’s 
arm continued nervously: “We cannot 
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talk here, but we must say more to 
each other than two names. If my father 
should surprise us, or mamma, who is 
working at her eternal embroidery in 
the drawing room—Ah, my dear, when 
I think that we are exchanging such 
secrets only a step away and she never 
suspects it! But we come first in this 
matter, don’t we? We!” 

For a moment she thought of their 
returning to the house and going to 
her room, but finally she decided upon 
a better refuge; “Come, let us go into 
the fields; nobody can trouble us there.” 

Arm in arm, hurrying, talking in 
short sentences, they went out of the 
iron gate, and passed beyond the en- 
closure. To the right of the road, 
which was a little higher than the 
neighboring land, they descended the 
slope of a path through the springing 
grain, which looked like a gray ribbon 
stretching away almost out of sight. 

They had already begun to think of 
themselves. The first overwhelming 
moment of surprise and distress as 
each thought of what the other must 
suffer had passed. 

“Perhaps there is no occasion for us 
to be so much distressed; is it certain 
that our two projects cannot be recon- 
ciled ?”’ 

“Yes; Odile Bastian’s mother would 
never permit her to become the sister- 
in-law of a German officer.” 

“Who knows whether that officer 
would not rather enter some less nar- 
row-minded family than ours?” said 
Lucienne, in a tone of annoyance. 

“Pardon me, I know Farnow; noth- 
ing will stop him.” 

“Yes, I am sure that is true,” cried 
the young girl, her face flushing with 
pride. 

“He is one of those people who are 
always in the right.” 

“Exactly.” 

“You are a part of his ambitions.” 

“J am proud of it.” 

“You may be perfectly tranquil; he 
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will not have the least hesitation. The 
scruples will be on the side of the Bas- 
tians, who are the soul of honor.” 

“Ah, if he could hear you!” said 
Lucienne, drawing away her arm. “He 
would fight you.” 

“What would that prove?” 

“That he felt the insult as I do, Jean. 
M. de Farnow is a man of honor!” 

“Yes, after his fashion, which is not 
ours.” 

“He is very brave, very noble!” 

“Feudal, you mean, my dear; that is 
their nobility. They have not had time 
to learn—however, it makes no differ- 
ence. I am not in the humor for dis- 
cussion—I am too unhappy. All that 
I wish to say is, that my suit will be 
rejected—I feel it, I am sure of it— 
and Farnow will not understand 
why, and if he did he would not 
draw back; he would not have the 
least idea of sacrificing himself. I do 
not do him injustice; I understand 
him.” 

They walked on, not enjoying the 
soft light which enveloped them, not 
noticing the young growths which 
smiled around them. In the fields 
some men saw them pass, and envied 
them. Lucienne could not deny that 
her brother’s forebodings were reason- 
able. Yes, that was what would hap- 
pen, judging from what she knew of 
Farnow and the Bastians. Under other 
circumstances she would have pitied 
her brother, but personal interest spoke 
louder than pity. She felt a sort of 
Zoyful agitation when she heard Jean 
speak of his fears, and not being able 
to comfort him, she drew nearer to 
him and began to talk about herself. 

“If we had lived together longer, 
Jean, you would have known my ideas 
about marriage, and I should have as- 
tonished you less to-day. I am deter- 
mined never to marry any but a very 
rich man. I do not want to be anx- 
ious about my future. I want to be 
secure, and to have a position——” 
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“Your conditions are met,” said Jean, 
bitterly. ‘‘Farnow has large estates in 
Silesia. But he is also a lieutenant 
in the 9th Rhenish hussars.” 

“Well?” 

“An officer in an army against which 
your father, your uncle, and every re- 
lation old enough to bear arms, has 
fought.” 

“Very true—And I myself would 
have liked nothing better than to have 
married an Alsacian. But I could not 
find an Alsacian to marry. Almost 
everyone who had a name or fortune 
or influence decided for France; that is. 
to say, they abandoned Alsace after 
the war. They called that patriotism. 
Words can have several meanings. 
Who was left? You can easily count 
the young men of Alsacian origin, be- 
longing to rich families, who could 
hope to marry Lucienne Oberlé——” 

She went on with animation: “But 
they did not propose for me; they 
never will, my dear! Don’t you under- 
stand? They have laid us under an 
interdict, they and their parents, be- 
cause my father has gone over. In 
consequence I am one of the girls not 
to marry! Their intolerance, the nar- 
rowness of their conception of life has 
barred me out. They call me ‘the 
beautiful Lucienne Oberlé,’ but not one 
of those who look at me with pleasure 
and bow to me with an affectation of 
respect would dare to brave his people 
and make me his wife. I have no 
choice, and you have nothing to re- 
proach me with. The fact is that, will- 
ing or unwilling, no Alsacian will ask 
me. It is not my fault—I knew what 
I was about, I assure you, when I ac- 
cepted M. de Farnow.” 

“Accepted ?” 

“In the sense that I am committed to 
it. All last winter, but particularly for 
the last four months, I was the object 
of attentions without number from 
him.” 

“It was he who was in the road, om 
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horseback, the evening of my re- 
turn?” 

“Yes.” 

“It was he who lately visited the 
works with another officer?” 

“Yes. But it is in society that I have 
seen him most, at Strasbourg, when 
my father took me to dinners and 
balls. You know that mamma rarely 
went with me, on account of her poor 
health, and because she hates every- 
thing that is German. M. de Farnow 
was always there. I met him constant- 
ly. He could talk to me as much as 
he chose. At last, when he came here 
the other day, he asked my father if 
I would allow him to take the first 
step. And this very morning after 
breakfast I sent him word that he 
might.” 

“Then my father gives his consent?’ 

“Yes.” 

“And the others?” 

“They know nothing about it. You 
may imagine how terrible it will be! 
My mother! Grandfather! Uncle Ul- 
rich! I did hope for your support, 
Jean, to help me overcome those ob- 
stacles and also to help me heal the 
wounds I am going to make. M. de 
Farnow must be presented to mamma, 
whom he does not know yet. Alsheim 
is impossible. We did think of having 
a meeting in the house of a third per- 
son in Strasbourg—But if you are to 
be only another enemy what is the use 
talking of my plans?” 

They stood still; Jean gazed at the 
plain with its broad bands of young 
barley and wheat, mingling at their 
edges like the reflections on some flow- 
ing river. Presently, bringing back 
his thoughts and his eyes to Lucienne, 
who with uplifted face, supplicating, 
anxious, and eager, waited for his 
words, he said: “You cannot know how 
I suffer. You have destroyed my hap- 
piness.” ; 

“But, Jean, I knew nothing about 
your love——” 
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“And I have not the heart to injure 
yours——” 

Lucienne threw her arms around his 
neck: “Oh, Jean, how generous you 
are! How good!” 

He withdrew himself from her em- 
brace, and said, sadly: “Not as gener- 
ous as you think, Lucienne—that would 
be very weak. No, I do not approve~ 
I have no confidence in your happi- 
ness—” 

“But you will leave me free? You 
will not oppose us? You will take my 
part with mamma?” 

“Yes, because you are already prom- 
ised, because my father has given his 
consent, and because my mother’s re- 
sistance will only bring down on her 
worse troubles.” 

“You are right, Jean, for my father 
told me——” 

“I can guess what he said—he told 
you that he will break down all oppo- 
sition, that rather than give in, he will 
separate from my mother. All that is 
quite probable—He would doit. I will 
not enter into any struggle with him. 
Only I shall do as I please with Far- 
now.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“I intend,” said Jean in a tone of 
authority in which Lucienne recognized 
an invincible resolution, “I intend that 
he shall know exactly what I think. 
I will find some way in which I can 
explain myself. If he persists after 
that, in his determination to marry 
you, he will at least understand the 
sentiments and ideas which separate 
us.” 

“I agree perfectly to that,” answered 
Lucienne, suddenly reassured, and she 
smiled, certain that M. de Farnow 
would meet such a test successfully. 

She turned away towards Alsheim. 
A cry of victory rose to her lips. She 
restrained it. She remained silent for 
a while, breathing fast, exhausted, 
seeking with eyes and thought for 
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something to say which would not be- 
tray the happiness which seemed to 
mock his pain. 

Then she shook her head: “Poor 
house!’ she said. “Now that I am go- 
ing to leave it, I begin to love it. I 
am sure that some day, when garrison 
life has taken me far away from Al- 
sace, I shall have visions of Alsheim; 
I shall see it, look! like that.” The 
village gathered its red roofs within 
its girdle of orchards. The village and 
the trees made an island in the midst 
of the April wheat and clover. Little 
birds, gilded by the sunshine, flew 
above Alsheim. There was _ such 
sweetness all about that one could 
almost believe in the sweetness of 
life. 

Lucienne abandoned herself to the 
impression of beauty which she only 
felt because at this moment she was in 
love. She heard again her own words, 
“T shall have a vision of Alsheim— 
look! as it is there.” Then the waving 
line of the Bastian’s forest rising be- 
hind the farthest gardens like a small 
bluish cloud, recalled Jean’s unhappi- 
ness. She realized then, for the first 
time, that he had made no answer; she 
was grieved, not to the point of asking 
herself if she would be willing to re- 
nounce her own happiness for the sake 
of his, but enough to regret bitterly 
that their loves should conflict. She 
would have liked to soften the sorrow 
she had caused, to soothe it with 
words, to put it to sleep, to forget that 
it was so poignant and so near. 

“Dear, dear Jean,” she said. “I will 
show how grateful I am by doing 
everything I can to help you. Who 
knows whether by working together 
we may not be able to solve this prob- 
lem?” 

“No, 
mine.” 

“Does Odile love you? Oh, yes, I 
know she loves you. Then you will be 
strong enough——” 


it is beyond your power or 
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Jean interrupted wearily! “Do not 
try, Lucienne. Let us go back.” 

“No, no. Tell me at least how you 
came to love her. I am worthy to 
understand that—We agreed to tell 
each other more than mere names—I 
am the only person to whom you can 
speak freely without danger.” 

She made herself humble. She was 
indeed humbled by her secret happi- 
ness, She renewed her request. She 
was affectionate; she found suitable 
words in which to praise Odile’s proud 
beauty; and Jean spoke. He spoke be- 
cause he felt the need of confiding to 
some one the hope he had had, which 
struggled hard for life. He told her of 
the vigil of Easter at Sainte Odile, and 
how he had met the young girl on 
Holy Thursday in the cherry-tree 
avenue. From that point, helping one 
another to remember, settling uncer- 
tain dates, they went back into the 
past to those far away times when di- 
visions had just begun between their 
parents; when the children knew noth- 
ing about them; when during the vaca- 
tions there was no reason why Luci- 
enne, Odile and Jean should not believe 
in an endless intimacy, while their 
parents continued to live respected and 
loved in the village of Alsheim. Luci- 
enne did not consider that in thus 
evoking past happiness she was not 
soothing her brother’s heart. It might 
have given him a moment’s pleasure 
in the hope of forgetting the present, 
but the difference once realized, the 
reaction was the greater, rousing all 
the powers of his soul against his 
father and his sister, against the false 
pity behind which Lucienne hid her 
incapacity for sacrifice. 

The young man no longer noticed his 
sister’s phrases. Alsheim grew larger 
and larger, appearing like a dark out- 
line broken here and there. The Oberlé 
house raised its protecting roof among 
the still thinly foliaged trees. As the 
gate of the park, always closed after 
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the departure of the workmen, opened 
for them, Jean drew back behind Lu- 
cienne, allowing her to enter first, say- 
ing very low in a tone of irony: 

“Will the Baroness von Farnow en- 
ter the grounds of the former protest- 
ing Deputy, Philippe Oberl6?” 

She was about to retort when a step 
sounded on the gravel of the avenue; 
a man turned the angle of an immense 
pile of beeches; a sonorous, imperious 
voice assuming a sort of sing-song 
meant to sound happy and careless, 
said; ‘“There you are, my dears! What 
a walk you have had, my children! 
From the dam of the works I bave 
seen you among the wheat, leaning on 
each other like lovers.” 

M. Joseph Oberlé looked keenly in 
his children’s faces and saw that Luci- 
enne, at least, was smiling. 

“We have had secrets to tell? Great 
secrets perhaps?” 

Lucienne, embarrassed by the neigh- 
borhood of the gate to the works, and 


still more by her brother’s exasperation 
and suffering, answered quickly: “Yes, 
I have spoken to Jean; he understands, 
He will not oppose us.” 

M. Oberlé seized his son’s hand: “I 
expected nothing less from him. Thank 


you, Jean. I will not forget that.” 

With his left hand he took that of 
Lucienne, and like a happy father be- 
tween his two children, he crossed the 
park by the broad, winding carriage 
road. 

A woman behind the window-panes 
of the drawing room saw them come, 
and felt a very mingled pleasure in 
this family spectacle. She asked her- 
self whether the alliance between 
father and children was at last con- 
cluded against her. 

“You know, dear Jean,” said the 
father, holding up his head and exam- 
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ining the facade of the chateau, “that 
I wish to spare susceptibilities, pre- 
pare solutions, and not impose com- 
mands except at the last extremity. 
We are invited to the Brausigs’——” 

“Ah, it is already arranged?’ 

“Yes, a dinner; not a great many 
people, but enough. I consider that 
the occasion will be a very suitable 
one to present M. de Farnow to your 
mother. I shall not speak to her about 
the affair until afterward. And in 
order not to affect her impressions, in 
order that she may not meet my eye, 
when she is talking to the young man 
—you know how timid she is—I shall 
not go. I confide Lucienne’s future to 
you. Dear child! My hope is to see 
her happy. Not a word to my father, 
you understand. He must be the last 
to learn, what, after all, only concerns 
him indirectly.” 

It had been a long time since a group 
of persons so absorbed had stood to- 
gether on the carefully kept gravel be- 
fore the steps of the house. In the 
salon, drawn back a little from the win- 
dow, trying vainly to summon confi- 
dence to her heart, Madame Oberlé had 
ceased to work. Her embroidery lay 
on the floor. 

Jean reflected. 

“I am to aid in this interview, and 
take mamma there, who has no sus- 
picions! I am to play a pretty part, in 
order to avoid worse things! But she 
will forgive me some day, when she 
knows all,” 

Late that evening, as she kissed her 
son good-night, Madame Oberlé said: 

“Your father insists that I should ac- 
cept the Brausigs’ invitation. Are you 
going, dearest?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then I will go.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A LOCH IN ORCADY. 


It is one among many, in an island 
where the lochs lie scattered like frag- 
ments of the sky fallen among the hills 
—one among many, and one of the least 
known of them all. On it no fisherman 
casts a fly, or casts it in vain; for fish 
have never prospered in its waters. The 
local tradition has always been that 
eels destroyed the trout fry which have 
from time to time been turned down in 
the loch. It may be there is something 
in the theory of those who hold that, 
if trout once grow too big to fall a 
prey to the eels, they drive the latter 
to the sea, and hold the field—or rather 
the water—against their enemies. There 
are who say that if a fresh-waier eel 
goes down to the sea he never returns, 
but, if he run the gauntlet of his many 
foes, develops into a conger, and, ulti- 
mately attaining the apotheosis of eel- 
dom, figures as turtle at a City feast. 

Whether these things be true or vain 
imaginations, it seems that after many 
years the trout in the little loch are 
about to vanquish the eels. Yet it can 
never be an ideal trout loch, for it is 
not fed, like its sister iochs, by the in- 
numerable smaljl burns that channel 
our low hills. One suface-fed stream- 
let indeed flows into it, a streamlet 
hardly worthy of the courtesy-title it 
bears; but for the most part its waters 
are drawn from the secret courses of 
the springs. Its placid surface mirrors 
no hillsides, purple with heather and 
green with waving fern, but from its 
margin the land rolls back in low bil- 
lows, precisely drawn and squared 
with fields that year by year darken 
under the plough and smile again in 
due season with the homely crops of 
the isles. 

Yet the little loch has charms of its 
own for those who know it, charms 
that its wilder and more romantic sis- 


ters cannot boast. Not a quarter of a 
mile from its western shore the Atlan- 
tic billows boom and thunder upon the 
cliffs, or roll in, great and green, to 
burst and spread in a whirling smother 
of foam upon the sands, and the quiet 
of the inland water is thrice welcome 
to eye and ear dazzled and wearied by 
the ceaseless turmoil and tumult of 
the sea. 

The valley in which the loch lies runs 
down to a deeply curved bay, swept 
and scoured out by the sea, where there 
is a breach in the great diiff-bastion 
that guards our island’s western coast. 
Up this valley the wind has, through 
the ages, heaped a huge sandhill which 
rolls and ripples under its greensward 
down to the lip of the bay. Between 
the sand and the clay lies the loch, 
narrowed and lengthened by the rising 
slope of sand that forms its northern 
bank. At its eastern end is the germ 
of a village. A little shop, a post-office, 
the long, low building which was a 
school before these days of school 
boards and unsightly, pretentious 
school-houses—these and a few cottages 
stand between the loch and the sun- 
rise. Close to the water’s edge runs the 
high road leading from a steep little 
seaport town, away through the quiet 
country, luring men to the sea and the 
great world of adventure beyond it. 
For with us isles-folk the tune that 
sings itself in the dreams of youth is 
not “over the hills,” but “over the sea 
and far away.” 

Along the northern shore, as close as 
may be to the water, runs another road, 
a road that leads to the kirk and 
the kirkyard, and, incidentally, to the 
laird’s house. 

Yet, because men who made the 
road, must, to justify all their claims, 
preserve an apparent sobriety and 
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straightness of purpose, while Nature, 
who laid the line betwen land and 
water, need care nothing for her repu- 
tation, there runs between the road and 
the water a grassy margin. Here it is 
of the narrowest, and there spreads out 
into miniature capes and peninsulas, 
where teal love to rest in the early 
morning, and rabbits come down to nib- 
ble the juicy water plants long before 
man is afoot. On the other side of the 
road the sandbank rises, steep and 
green, a cliff of sandy sward sometimes 
attaining a height of full twenty feet. 
There the rabbits have their outposts. 
The green turf is splotched with the 
scattered sand from their burrows, and 
their white tails bob and flicker among 
the mounds they have made. This is 
but the flank of the sandhill. Further 
to the west, where man has never 
ploughed the sand, the loch is bounded 
by long, low, green links which swarm 
with rabbits. Bunkers and hazards 
there are to delight the soul of the 
golfer. Yet hither that lover of links 
comes but seldom. The rabbits and the 
birds have it all to themselves, though 
little fields are set amid the links, and 
one or two houses of men. Out of the 
turf of the bank projects a great stone, 
grey with lichen, and looking like the 
broken and petrified shaft of a mighty 
spear flung by one of the giants who 
of old waged a titantic warfare from 
isle to isle. Yet if a vague legend be 
true, the great stone is rather some be- 
witched living creature waiting the 
breaking of spells; for, so they say, 
there is a certain night in each year 
when it leaves its sandy bed and goes 
down to quench its thirst in the waters 
of the loch. 

Yet the birds do not fear it. The 
wheatear jerks and bobs upon its top- 
most edge as we gaze and wonder 
hew and when he came hither. Then 
with a flirt of his tail he is off, to re- 
peat his cheerful, tuneless call upon 
the nearest mound. 
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At its western end the loch widens 
and is divided into two little bays, a 
bay of sand and a bay of mud. In the 
more northerly of these bays there is 
being fought a long skirmish in the 
great, slow, endless war between land 
and water; and here victory leans 
towards the land, for the sand, blow- 
ing up day by day from the sea, settles 
here in the shallow water and drives 
it back. Twenty years ago, between 
the loch’s edge and the links lay a 
field of shining yellow sand, to which 
the golden plover were wont to come 
down in great flocks of an autumn 
evening. Once the sand had estab- 
lished itself, the advance of grass and 
flowers began. Pushing forward a 
vanguard of reeds and rushes, they 
pursued their steady march down to 
the water’s edge, and now where the 
sands were is a marshy meadow, 
starred in its season with the pale 
blooms of the grass of Parnassus, its 
landward side meshed by rabbit tracks, 
the tiny rivulets winding through it 
beset with scented beds of wild pep- 
permint and haunted by snipe, and its 
outer margin giving cover to duck and 
coots, to water-hens and dabchicks. 
There are little islets beyond the 
meadow, some grass-grown, some still 
of bare sand, and a little sandy beach 
at one place, where redshanks and 
ringed plover run in the shallows. 
Thither too come the dunlin and the 
sandpiper, and rarer birds, knots and 
ruffs, greenshanks with their triple 
eall, and whimbrels, the “summer 
whaups” of the isles-folk. Here you 
may wade, knee-deep in clear water, to 
the very outer edge of the reeds, and 
find all the way a footing on hard sand. 
And the reeds will yield their secrets. 
On this heaped pyramid the little grebe 
is hatching her eggs, and that reedy 
platform is a coot’s nest. Or at a later 
season you may chance, if the Fates be 
kind, to catch a glimpse of scurrying 
dusky ducklings vanishing among the 
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green stems, while their mother flut- 
ters off, making believe to have a 
broken wing. 

A wide, shallow ditch divides the 
marsh from the fields on the south, 
and where the ditch ends an old stone 
wall begins, marches a little way to- 
ward the water, and then breaks off 
to run round the bay of mud and so 
up along the south shore of the loch. 
Where it turns off, this wall seems at 
one time to have meditated an advance 
into the water, and in its retreat has 
left a tumbled straggle of stones 
which runs out along a litile cape. 
Here at twilight oome great grey her- 
ons, shouting hoarsely, to sit gazing in- 
to the waters. Here, too, curlews were 
wont to gather, wading among the 
sandspits, and keeping well out of gun- 
shot from wall or ditch. Yet once on 
a certain autumn evening was their 
caution forgotten, and there came down 
the ditch a boy with a gun. At last 
his patience and his long and weary 
stalking were to be rewarded. Nearer 
and nearer he crept till he knew his 
moment had come. A sudden flurry 
of wings, two sharp reports, and three 
of the wary fowl were beating out 
their lives on the sand. This was in- 
deed a hunter’s triumph, for there is 
no bird that flies warier or more diffi- 
cult of approach than the curlew. 
And who knew it better than the boy? 
In this, his first year with a gun, had 
he not risen up early in the morning, 
and crawled, serpent4ike, day after 
day, hour after hour, among the dewy 
grass, stalking the watchful whaups 
through the mounds and hollows of the 
links, and always without success. 
And now—three at a blow, two to the 
right barrel, one to the left! There 
are few such moments in life, but 
life is too short to forget them. 

The southern bay, the bay of mud, 
holds a great reed-bed. Here shelter 
many water-fowl. The swans breed 
there, with coot and water-hen and 
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grebe. There, too, come the wild duck 
after their kind, mallard and teal, 
pochard and scaup, golden-eye and 
merganser. But the bottom here is 
muddy and treacherous, and it is a very 
doubtful pleasure to follow the wild- 
fowl through their haunts in the reeds. 
About the inner margin of the reed- 
bed, among the grassy tussocks and 
muddy pools, is a favorite feeding- 
ground for snipe. There, too, the 
pewits gather, and gulls of many 
kinds, while redshanks rise screaming 
from the water’s edge, rousing all 
manner of evil passions in the breast 
of the would-be stalker of wild duck. 

Out in the middle of the loch is a 
little islet or holm, built entirely of 
tumbled, sea-worrm stones. It was 
raised up in the midst of the waters 
many years ago by a relative of the 
then laird. After many days his la- 
bor was completed, and the island- 
builder ferried across the loch his last 
boat-load of stones. He rowed across 
to the holm, but he never returned. 
There on the island he had made he 
laid him down quietly and died. This 
islet is nested on every summer by a 
colony of black-headed gulls. There, 
too, the terns breed, and great white- 
breasted cormorants, which come up 
after the eels of the loch, sit with 
black wings widespread in the sun- 
light. The circling, screaming cioud of 
gulls which hovers over the islet is a 
sight never to be forgotten, and the 
very thought of the sound of their call- 
ing brings back those wonderful sum- 
mer days when all the world was 
young, and a brighter sun shone in a 
bluer sky. 

There are men scattered here and 
there about the world who look back 
to the loch and its environs as to an 
earthly paradise; and ever in their 
dreams the loch, the links, the shore 
are but a beloved and beautiful back- 
ground to one central figure—a boy 
with a gun. The seasons may change 
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and mingle, as seasons do in dreams, 
but the boy treads again the familiar 
places, and renews his old disappoint- 
ments and triumphs. Here on the 
sandhill he fires his first shot, and 
sees, with wildly beating heart, one 
golden plover tumble from the wheel- 
ing flock and roll, a mere bunch of 
bright feathers, among the furrows. 
Once more he sees and hears the swoop 
of the peregrine falcon that snatches 
before his eyes the snipe he should 
have shot. Here come the blue rock- 
pigeons to feed on the links or among 
the stooks, where he may stalk them 
as he stalks the less exciting rabbits. 
Again he hears the thud with which 
his first mallard comes to. earth, 
checked in that swift flight so far 
overhead, and in his joy heeds not that 
the nipple of his old muzzle-loader 
sang past his ear when he fired. And 
ever over his head the larks are sing- 
ing. Picture follows picture as the 
heart of the man turns back to old 
days and scenes. The wind sings 
through the grass in some strange 
place his boyhood dreamed not of, and 
in the moment he sees the little loch 
all ruffled by a boisterous September 
wind, and a boy creeping by the old 
dyke to where a cluster of widgeon are 
sheltering under the grassy bank. Or 
something moves in the waters of a 
night, and he sees the boy come up 
along the loch in the last glimmer of 
an autumn twilight. Suddenly and 
silently something comes up out of the 
loch; there is a flash, a report, and he 
has slain a great sea-otter. Or perhaps 
he sees in the same twilight a boat 
upon the loch, and a rueful boy raising 
from the twilight water the dead gan- 
der of some poor old cottage woman 
which he has slain. Now it is a win- 
ter scene, and the moon looks on a 
snow-covered loch and a boy with a 
gun plunging amid broken ice under 
the bank in pursuit of a wounded duck, 
which dives under the ice and leaves 
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him empty-handed, but with knee-boots 
full of freezing water. Each man sees 
different pictures and a different boy, 
but a boy ‘with a gun is always there, 
For in the natural human boy the 
primitive hunting instinct is ever 
awake. We, in the sheltered lives 
which our fathers and our fathers’ 
fathers have made for us, are apt to 
forget the time when man went forth 
daily in jeopardy of his life. Birds 
beasts, fishes and insects know to-day 
what it is to live in a world where 
every hillock may hide an enemy, 
every wave bear a watchful death in 
its bosom. But we have forgotten the 
fearful joy of matching our strength 
or our cunning against those of the 
destroyer. We are indeed lords of cre- 
ation, and it is only in rare moments 
of mutiny that our subjects and slaves 
rise up against us. Then we call them 
mad! A mad dog we hear of at rare 
intervals, or, more rarely, see, but the 
howling wolf-pack is but a tale to give 
an added zest to the comforts of a 
winter fire. A mad bull may gore us, 
a madman shoot or hack us perhaps 
once in three or four generations; but 
we fear no more the poisoned dart, the 
stabbing spear, the tomahawk or the 
boomerang of lands where the busi- 
ness of life is the death of foemen. 
But the birds and the beasts, save only 
those which man has “domesticated,” 
still live the life of exhilarating fear 
and hope which long ago our fathers 
knew when the sabre-toothed tiger 
prowled in primeval jungles, when 
bears came down from the ice-floes 
and wolves ran howling among the 
hills, when our hereditary foemen cov- 
eted our skulls for drinking-cups and 
ravaged and slew for the joy of slay- 
ing. The hunting instincts of these 
old days still lie within us, though we 
need no longer kill for food, and the 
boy is nearer these old fierce forbears 
of his than the grown man. The fight- 
ing “instincts, too, are alive within us, 
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waiting but for the noise of the cap- 
tains and the shouting to set our 
young men hurrying to the ends of the 
earth, slaying and being slain, for the 
glory of their tribe. 

It is strange to think that there may 
be other boys today who hold the 
loch and all its pleasant places in fee 
as we hold it by the tenure of our 
memories. Stranger still to think of 
all the vanished boys, back through the 
years, the generations, the centuries, 
who have loved our little loch, hunted 
by its margins, and dreamed strange 
dreams among the sunny hollows of 
the links. Could they return to-day, 
isles-man born, Norseman, Pict, or 
Scot, they would find many changes, 
for man is ever busy improving and 
altering the face of his kindly mother 
earth, yet the loch they would see 
but little changed. The waters shine 
as of old under the same light, or 
ruffie into miniature white-capped bil- 
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lows with the autumn winds, and by 
night they mirror the unchanging 
stars. The splendor of the sandhills 
in summer, when they robe themselves 
like kings with the purple and gold 
of crowfoot and thyme, the hot scent 
of wild peppermint crushed under foot, 
the trumpet call of the wild swans 
ringing through the frosty air on win- 
ter nights, the pipings and flutings of 
the water-fowl among the summer 
reeds, screaming of falcons and croak- 
ing of ravens from the cliffs, and over- 
head, from dawn to dusk, in the long 
days of the northern summer, the 
myriad music of the larks: all these 
things they would find unchanged; and 
though the little fences and fields, the 
roads, the byres, ‘and barns of men have 
changed the nearer scene, yet man 
has not altered the “beloved outline of 
familiar hills” nor silenced the deep 
music of the eternal sea. 
Duncan J. Robertson. 





THE NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been attacking 


the reading of newspapers. He has 
been careful not to condemn the prac- 
tice ruthlessly, for the wise man does 
not quarrel outright with his best 
friends. But he has urged with some 
insistence that it is characteristic of 
the present day that we should devour 
the morning, the afternoon, the even- 
ing and (if the solecism be permitted) 
the weekly journal. It is not by any 
means the first time that this accusa- 
tion has been hurled at the heads of 
the reading public. In those early days 
when every country gentleman had his 
private news-writer in London, whose 
duty it was to peep in where men did 
congregate, whether at St. Paul’s Ca- 


thedral or at a Strand Coffee-House, 
and gather the latest bit of ear-tick- 
ling news, there were those who con- 
demned the practice of news-devour- 
ing quite as definitely as Mr. Andrew 
Lang attacks the similar practice to- 
day. Indeed Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
“The Staple of News” is as scathing 
a condemnation of frivolous newspa- 
per-reading as can be imagined. In 
1850 appeared Mr. F. K. Hunt’s “Fourth 
Estate,” a remarkable history of news- 
paper-dom, and it was greeted by a 
fierce onslaught on the part of the 
“North British Review,” in which the 
same contentions were made. We read 
that newspapers find no place for the 
real activities of the time but only for 
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wickedness and sensation; that the 
popular lust for news is one of the 
mightiest elements of national decay; 
that the newspaper-press disgusts the 
world with everything in the nature of 
religion by its ignorant treatment of 
religious controversies; that newspa- 
per-reading ousts the taste for the 


reading of books and inculcates a su- 


perficiality of knowledge which is posi- 
tively harmful. 

This estimate of the newspaper as 
an engine for evil is as recurrent in 
its manifestation as the new moon. 
The early “Spectator,” rather illogi- 
cally, one must say, seeing that itself 
was a pioneer, protested that newspa- 
per-readers were men of a voracious 
appetite but no taste. It was some 
such idea that lay behind the limita- 
tion of the printing of public sheets 
to the Stationers’ Company by Queen 
Mary, and to the cities of London, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in Elizabeth’s 


reign. The Long Parliament made 


much ostentation of abolishing the 


Star Chamber, but it acted with pre- 
cisely the same rigor in respect to the 
censorship of the press. What Milton 
thought of this procedure the world 
knows well, and Milton was no doubt 
as anxious for the cultivation of seri- 
ous and permanent literature as any 
literary man today. “She needs no 
policies, no stratagems, no licensing, 
to make her victorious,” were his noble 
words in defence of a free press. Yet 
the Government considered it to be 
sufficient to issue two official newspa- 
pers, the “London Gazette” consisting 
of news without opinion, and the “Ob- 
servator” which dealt in opinions, care- 
fully censored and inspired, and es- 
chewed news. 

The history of the newspaper-press, 
using the phrase in its widest connota- 
tion, is so rich in beneficial results to 
mankind that at the very outset we 
might pause befere we pass a sweep- 
ing condemnation upon it. There are 
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learned treatises which trace its origin 
in the Acta Diurna of Roman days. 
These are said to have been official 
records of events of public interest. In 
Venice they were read out to those 
who paid a gazetta for admission, from 
which we may make an interesting 
philological inference. It is a com- 
paratively long reach of history from 
this time to the passage of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, but it is the story of the 
development of what Lord Russell 
called “the guardian and guide of all 
other liberties.” Lord Campbell’s Act 
is, as We may say, the Magna Charta 
of the newspaper-press, inasmuch as it 
recognizes the value of the publication 
of certain tidings, even though appar- 
ently scandalous, as being for the pub- 
lic benefit. Macaulay in one of his 
more than usually powerful sentences 
declares that the Press “has done more 
for liberty and for civilization than the 
Great Charter or the Bill of Rights.” 
There can be no doubt that to-day 
a very real feeling of hostility to the 
public press is growing rapidly in the 
community, and especially in some of 
its more cultured sections. This hos- 
tility is more real than it ever was be- 
fore. It hides its sternness and rigor 
behind the apparently flimsy joke and 
mild witticism at the expense of the 
manner in which newspapers are 
conducted. Many true words are hid- 
den behind the jest. The man who 
accuses newspapers of regaling the 
popular palate with uncooked chest- 
nuts, or dismisses them contemptu- 
ously by saying that they exist for the 
support of journalists, really means 
that he doubts it the influence of the 
newspaper is so much for the public 
good as is claimed by those who are 
interested in their dissemination. It 
may be admitted at the outset that 
there are newspapers 4nd—newspapers. 
With this differentiation we shall deal 
presently, but we may claim for the 
newspaper which is really a “news 
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paper” that it is by no means to be 
despised as an instrument for arousing 
the interest of mankind in man, and 
this, in itself, is of vast importance. 
Indeed the abstract doctrine that the 
newspaper is the bulwark of public 
welfare cannot well be disputed. How- 
ever we are nowadays face to face 
with a new and more subtle attack 
upon the public press. In its essence 
it has points of similarity with previ- 
ous attacks, as we have shown, but 
in its manifestation it assumes a new 
phase, The newspaper is a good thing, 
it says, but one can have “too much 
even of a good thing.” It is urged 
that the public is too much addicted 
to the reading of journals. It is con- 
tended that journals are ousting seri- 
ous books from the market, that super- 
ficial and glib acquaintance with nu- 
merous subjects is taking the place of 
mastery of one subject, that learning 
is lost in loquacity and industry in in- 
dolence. Lamartine is said to have 
declared that the only possible day by 
day book is the newspaper. To this 
it is replied by our modern critics that 
since there are so many newspapers, 
which are issued in such rapid succes- 
sion, they are merely glanced at and 
never read, so that the newspaper- 
reader does not even regard his beloved 
journal with sufficient interest to mas- 
ter its contents. Those who urge that 
this development is due to the rapid 
spread of education since 1870 are not 
perhaps aware that the same charge 
has been made against newspapers 
since the days of Butter’s “Weekely 
Newes.” Those who assign what they 
regard as the pitiable degeneration of 
the reading taste of to-day to some 
vague deterioration of newspapers 
themselves, have probably failed to ex- 
amine the news sheets of the past. 
There are no green hills so fair as the 
shadowy green hills shrouded in the 
mists behind us. To-day’s newspaper 
is more sensational, we say; it is less 
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honorable; it is more anxious to tickle 
the ears of the multitude; it cares 
more for circulation than for culture, 
and truth is of less importance to it 
than a triumph of enterprise. With 
such hazardous speculations we rough- 
ly sum up the situation, without hav- 
ing referred to the earlier days of jour- 
nalism, when virulent and unscrupu- 
lous controversy enlivened its pages 
and insinuation defiled them, and then 
we lament the public addiction to the 
reading of newspapers. It may be that 
there is something to be said on the 
other side. It may be that neither is 
the education of to-day so superficial 
as we have thought, nor are our news- 
papers so contemptible as some of us 
have imagined. 

To begin with, the history of our 
own times is bound to have first place 
in our interests. To the cynic the times 
are always out of joint. To the wise 
man they are not merely the present; 
they are the resultant of all the forces 
of the past ages. When a great Ger- 
man philosopher made an attempt at 
a philosophy of history it was a per- 
fectly sound criticism to urge that the 
only philosophy of history was to rec- 
ognize the enduring things. The time- 
process is an excellent sieve, after all, 
and that which has been lost in the by- 
gone ages was hardly worth the keep- 
ing. We may view alli that the cent- 
uries have eliminated with much of 
the schoolboy’s regard for the lost 
books of Euclid. There is undoubtedly 
a social process. We may differ as to 
its scientific occasions, its laws, its ef- 
fects, but we are bound to admit that 
it is not by accident that elements in 
human life, once thought permanent 
and vital, have entirely vanished. The 
newspapers reflect this striking fact on 
every page. We should be surprised 
to find in Monday’s paper a disquisi- 
tion on the Divine right of Kings, or 
on the legitimacy of the Slave Trade, 
or on the true Doctrine of the Abso- 
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lute. These are interesting topics un- 
doubtedly, but they are not vital to the 
work-a-day life of our times. Conse- 
quently the newspapers regard them 
not. The settlement of South Africa, 
the consideration of the Irish land ques- 
tion, the appointment of a Bishop,— 
these occupy to-day’s journal, and these 
are topics which closely affect the very 
complex life of to-day. The student, 
if we may use that word in its nar- 
rowest sense, places a greater impor- 
tance upon the true character of Judge 
Jeffreys, the culpability of Laud, the 
origin of the Aryans, the authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. No 
doubt he is right. The study of deeper 
causes of to-day’s events necessitates 
the historical mind; the advance of 
knowledge and its bearing upon com- 
merce necessitates the scientific mind; 
the demand for a basis for morals and 
politics demands the philosophic mind. 
But the student must remember, be it 
never so humiliating a thought, that 
he is in a vast minority, and that man- 
kind, in the increasing struggle for 
subsistence, is driven to accept things 
as they are, without too close an en- 
quiry into the foundations upon which 
they are based. Consequently it is to 
the majority that the newspaper will 
appeal; the majority will have regard 
for the importance of the events of the 
hour. It may be replied that a more 
intelligent knowledge and _ interest 
would be guaranteed by some prelim- 
inary serious study, that the newspa- 
per-reader who is versed in Dutch‘ his- 
tory will have the soundest view of 
South African affairs, and that he who 
has mastered Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
will be best able to understand Mr. 
Balfour’s latest speech. But these are 
not legitimate newspaper-readers. They 
are students, and though they may be 
able to help us all to a clearer under- 
standing, yet the world is not for them 
alone. Granted a reasonable intelli- 
gence (and who can doubt that the in- 
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telligent reading of journals is increas- 
ing?) it would appear that there is no 
topic so entrancing and so important 
as the day-by-day history of ourselves. 

It will be urged that this is ephem- 
eral literature; but ephemeral literature 
is only a matter of degree after all. Is 
the novel, which was published a 
month ago and to-morrow is a remain- 
der, an outcast from the circulating 
libraries, any less ephemeral than the 
newspaper, which is read, at least, 
even though it be obsolete to-morrow? 
Nor can we say that the additions to 
classic literature are overshadowed by 
the daily or weekly journals so that 
they fail to attract the notice which 
they should. Additions to what we 
may call permanent literature are not 
always recognized on the morning of 
their birth. We have thousands of 
examples of volumes which failed to 
attract any public attention on their 
issue, afterwards becoming so famous 
that it is now a mark of ignorance or 
perverted taste not to have read them, 
and more, not to love them. It is to 
be feared that we are not able to dis- 
tinguish, in the multitude of books 
which pour from the press to-day, what 
will and what will not be esteemed by 
posterity. Posterity has an ugly knack 
of belying all prophecies. Imagine the 
man in the electric railway growing 
excited over the “Letters of Junius” or 
Isaac Bickerstaffe’s writings, and yet 
these were the delight of London in 
their own day and promised to be the 
delight of all time. The contention, 
therefore, that a mute inglorious Mil- 
ton may die of a broken heart in this 
twentieth century, owing to the devo- 
tion of potential readers to the news- 
papers, may be swept aside. Did he 
appear, we may assert on the other 
hand that the newspapers would find 
room for his portrait and a description 
of his daily life. To the pessimist that 
is contemptible, but Shakespeare and 
Omar and Chatterton had not even this 
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recognition. Indeed we may go a step 
farther. Fame, a century or two ago, 
was purchased openly in the market 
by the patron. We have read the ful- 
some dedications with which the poor 
poet attempted to thank his lord for 
meeting the charge for publication. We 
know nothing of the unhappy poets 
who had no patron; it is not likely that 
we should. What if a greater than 
Shakespeare should have been lost to 
the race because some parsimonious 
baron refused to be his patron, or be- 
cause he was too proud to offer a suffi- 
ciently adulatory dedication? If merit 
came to the front in spite of such a 
system, we may well pause before we 
accuse the journalism of to-day of se- 
ducing the world away from its gen- 
juses. However harshly we may judge 
editors and their assistants, a man 
would rather send them a copy of his 
treasured work for notice than plead 
with the lord of the manor for a small 
account on his banker. 

There is even more to be said for 
newspapers. We are apt to regard 
literature as a process for adorning 
certain brows with laurel; we never 
think of the thousands of unknown 
writers who inspire our daily thoughts. 
Public opinion is largely swung by 
what we may call anonymous thought. 
Surely it is well that we should utter 
a word of appreciation for those who 
write, with a good conscience, day by 
day, and know quite well that their 
works will never be included in the 
honors’ course in Literature in uni- 
versities yet to be. Possibly some of 
these writers do not seek the laurel; 
they are content to be hidden from the 
public gaze. The glorification of the 
book, produced by the individual, is 
apt to be at the expense of the far 
more widely-read productions of the 
article-writer. To-morrow morning 
there appears the most wonderful book 
of the age. It is the work of a thou- 


sand brains, carefully planning, spar- 
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ing no energy and no expense that the 
best account of the world’s deeds may 
be placed before the world, with the 
best criticism of the faults and follies 
which mark them. Is not this a litera- 
ture which it is hardly fair to despise? 
No one buys a copy out of friendliness 
to the author; no one reads it merely 
because his neighbor will read it, and 
because he must be able to cope with 
him in conversation; no one studies it 
at the behest of examination authori- 
ties; no one buys it to add to the 
adornment of a library or as a gift for 
unappreciative offspring. The pur- 
chase of a newspaper is the sincerest 
act of the day. There is no question 
of discount, net price, or the like. No 
one grumbles that he has purchased 
less than his money’s worth, and bor- 
rowing a newspaper is an infringement 
of a tacit commandment. As regards 
books, there are people who will even 
borrow a copy from the author—and 
forget to return it. How few books 
are really purchased and read with full 
sincerity of heart! 

It is in line with this general argu- 
ment that we should have to notice a 
frequent contention that certain discus- 
sions should not find place in the col- 
umns of newspapers but should be re- 
stricted to the formal treatise. For 
example, it is frequently said that dis- 
cussions on questions affecting religion 
should be banished from the public 
prints. Theology, as a science, is not 
for the public, it is claimed, but for 
the student who understands its tech- 
nology and appreciates its subtlety. 
We may protest against esotericism 
both in respect to theology and in re- 
spect to other sciences. The greatest 
Teacher was heard gladly by the com- 
mon people, and there is assuredly 
much to be said for the claim that 
discussions of religious and scientific 
questions will be none the worse for 
coming into the ampler air. This is 
not to protest that everyone is compe- 
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tent to take part in such controversies, 
nor is it to urge that the air should 
be constantly clamorous with discor- 
dant cries. But it is to protest against 
the notion that there are phases of 
truth for the clear vision of which the 
public is not yet prepared, and that 
these phases are to be revealed only to 
the wise and prudent. No heresy has 
done more than this to produce in the 
popular mind a distrust of learning, a 
fear that knowledge is in effect de- 
structive of sacred things, always 
ready to lay its hands upon the icons 
in the popular temple. Nor can we 
blame the public for loving the super- 
ficiality of journalism when the seri- 
ous contributions to learning have 
been, for the most part, out of the 
reach of the newspaper-reader. It is 
not without significance that scientific 
articles nowadays appear with com- 
parative frequency even in daily jour- 
nals. We all know that such articles 
meet with the contempt of the scien- 
tist, and possibly they merit that con- 
tempt. But they are efforts to bring 
before the newspaper-reader the main 
outlines of the latest scientific discov- 
eries, and are not intended to make 
more scientists, so that no rights are 
likely to be infringed. If it comes to 
pass that the journal becomes the 
hand-maid to the treatise there will be 
far less reason to regret its domination. 
Unfortunately there has been such a 
regard for the volume, that is, the 
amount, that we have failed to recog- 
nize the value of the more brief dis- 
sertation. 

In short there seems to have grown 
up a confusion between the idea of a 
book and the idea of precious thought. 
It is not the mere form in which 
thought is put which matters, but the 
thought itself. The journalism of one 
day becomes the classic literature of 
the next,—Defoe and Swift are ex- 
amples. Yet we turn round and as- 
sault the newspaper. Why should not 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer contribute to the 
feuilleton columns of a modern jour- 
nal? Indeed we may go farther. 
There seems to be no reason why so- 
called ephemeral literature should not 
include those contributions to knowl- 
edge which we conjecture may become 
more or less permanent. The newspa- 
per is rapidly developing. The ma- 
chinists’ art is being improved daily. 
We look for the time when a daily 
journal shall appear, having the for- 
mat of a monthly magazine of to-day 
and containing critical articles by spe- 
cialists and contributions to real 
knowledge. It is not a wild dream, 
for the special article has already be- 
come a very respectable entity in all 
well-conducted organs, and it is no 
longer a mere column of extracts from 
an encyclopsedia hustled together by 
a hurried leader-writer; it must be 
a careful study in plain language, by 
someone who understands the subject. 
Granted that there is a further devel- 
opment in this direction, and that the 
appliances for wrapping and folding 
may be improved, what is to hinder our 
favorite journal from giving us day by 
day the thought of the time on history 
and philosophy? As regards fiction, we 
already see that novels of a certain 
sensational kind run through the col- 
umns of daily journals. Possibly this, 
too, may be developed and the circulat- 
ing library will be merged in the “lar- 
gest circulation.” Then we shall see,— 
and what is a more desirable consum- 
mation?—a decrease in the output of 
books, for it will only be worth while 
to issue those which are certain to be 
of permanent value,—treatises for the 
specialist student, and works which, in 
their prior journalistic form, have 
shown their worthiness for separate 
existence. : 
All this may seem, in the eyes of the 
objector, to be very utilitarian. He‘ 
may urge that we have only considered 
literature as a means of usefulness. 
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What, he asks, of that wide range of 
literature which simply includes the 
beautiful in thought and the wise in 
speculation? To this question there is 
a ready reply. We may take the 
“beautiful in thought” to be exempli- 
fied by volumes of verse, and the “wise 
in speculation” to be exemplified by 
volumes of sermons. The poet and the 
sermonizer manifestly desire an audi- 
ence. Will they ever get an audience 
by means of the published volume, 
Save only if they are geniuses in their 
respective ways? Of course, if they 
should be geniuses, the newspaper is 
not blind to the fact, nor is the news- 
paper even of to-day averse from pub- 
lishing either their verse or their ser- 
mons. Only these persons must disa- 
buse themselves of the notion that the 
world exists to supply them with read- 
ers. That is the initial fallacy of the 
whole criticism. Man was not made 
for the use of books, but books for 
the use of man, and those contribu- 
tions which are likely to benefit man- 
kind, whether they belong to the realm 
of exact knowledge, to the realm of 
speculation, or to the realm of the 
beautiful in thought, will reach man- 
kind as certainly through the journal- 
istic as through any other channel. A 
vast amount will never reach mankind 
at all, but mankind will bear the sac- 
rifice. 

It must be remembered that in thus 
claiming a greater tribute of respect 
for newspapers we are bearing well in 
mind that there are journals which 
are more inimical to the household of 
journalism than any enemy without 
the gate. The newspaper which re- 
gales its readers with purple patches 
rather than with news, which follows 
rather than attempts to direct public 
opinion, which thirsts for ear-tickling 
sensationalism, and is able to satisfy 
that thirst in a delusive head-line when 
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the sensationalism itself is not forth- 
coming,—that newspaper is the head 
and front of the offending. It has 
none of the characteristics of the true 
newspaper, the characteristics which 
we have attempted to defend. It is 
not a history of our own times, since 
it presents that which it desires to 
have happened in such a guise as will 
please the coarser desires of its read- 
ers. It cares more for the personal 
paragraph than for the plain truth, and 
its art of condensation is to present to 
its readers that which has not escaped 
the sub-editorial mind. And for all 
this it offers the meek defence that ours 
are days of haste and hurry. A true 
journal, having the remotest sense of 
responsibility, would attempt to check 
a tendency which it deplored. Not so 
the cheaper and more flimsy journal- 
ism to which we refer. Does the pub- 
lic hurry? Then let us outvie it. Does 
the public hate the ruler of the planet 
Mars? Then let us pander to that 
hatred by article upon article showing 
his follies and the villainies of his rule. 

But to point out the evils of the 
American mode in journalism is one 
thing and to attack the reading of 
newspapers is another. The cultured 
and conscientious newspaper still ex- 
ists in our midst. It attempts to be 
balanced in its criticism, careful in its 
purveyance of news and to be lofty in 
its moral ideal. That it is capable of 
an even greater dignity is our conten- 
tion, and we are eager to maintain 
that the times are ripe for a develop- 
ment in the direction we have indi- 
cated. If in so doing it attracts the 
attention of the world from its less 
reputable neighbor, which is scurrilous 
where it was scrupulous and despicable 
where it was dignified, it will have 
accomplished the greatest work yet at- 
tempted by the newspaper press. 

J. G. L. 
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THE CULT OF THE CHILD. 


In these days of competition honor 
demands that I should begin this ar- 
ticle by a confession. I have consulted 
the “Times” edition of the “Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” Nor is that all. I 
committed the fell deed in a public 
library. The fact being that I found 
the divergence between what my mem- 
ory told me used to be the recognized 
status of childhood in theory, and the 
present treatment awarded to that 
status in practice, was so very remark- 
able, that it seemed probable the the- 
ory itself had changed since my day. 
But, apparently, it has not. Words- 
worth’s line still epitomizes the posi- 
tion 


The child is father to the man. 


Whether as a physiological fact to be 
explained, an intellectual atom to be 
educated or a legal entity to be ruled, 
the child lives only in relation to a 
future development. It is, briefly, an 
aspirant to adult life. 

So much for theory. In practice we 
have of late years not only learnt to 
look on childhood as a status complete 
in itself, and having its rights and 
privileges independent of all reference 
to adult life, but we have taught chil- 
dren to claim treatment on this basis. 
This may sound rather a sweeping 
statement, but it is a positive fact that 
most of us think we are doing good 
service, by, as we phrase it, “keeping 
the kids babies as long as possible”, 
while not a few hold it to be actually 
immoral to dim a child’s life by a 
sense of duty. These latter are the 
people (to do them justice they them- 
selves are generally fulfilled with this 
same sense) who meet any appeal to 
past discipline with the scathing re- 
joinder “You were all afraid of your 





fathers and mothers. My kids call me 
Juggins”’. 

Now it is of course conceivable that 
a boy at college or a girl in straits may 
find it easier to confess to a scrape or 
a milliner’s bill if the direful admis- 
sion can begin with a “Juggins dear”! 
But is it necessary to found the rela- 
tionship between parent and child on 
the supposition that confession is its 
most salient feature? In addition it is 
difficult to see how respect kills con- 
fidence in the child; it does not do so 
in the adult. Nor do I even see why 
Juggins is premise to the corollary so 
often drawn from it—namely, that 
children should be kept, as it were, in 
an artificial atmosphere of their own. 
But that such generally is the case 
may, I think, be proved by the larger 
part of the literature we provide for 
our children nowadays. 

Admirable as it is in many ways, no 
unbiassed reader can fail to be struck 
by the persistency with which all sub- 
jects are treated from the child’s point 
of view; and furthermore, as if this 
were admirable in itself, as if it were 
natural that childhood should have an 
independent immutable standard of its 
own. There is besides a tone about it 
which, without being actually antagon- 
istic towards what the nurseries of to- 
day call “horrid grown-ups” (a phrase 
significant in itself), presupposes not 
only a lack of sympathy in them but 
an absolute incapacity for such sym- 
pathy, due to the single fact of their 
being “grown up”; in other words to 
their forgetfulness of their own past 
youth. But is it a fact that humanity 
does forget the golden age? I think 
not, though the literature of child life 
certainly in my opinion proceeds on 
this assumption. Even if this general 
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tone be denied, it is hardly possible to 
explain certain other features in this 
literature except by the theory that 
childhood has a standard of its own. 
How otherwise can we justify the pub- 
lication of the “footling’” little letters 
from admiring correspondents of which 
the following is a perfectly fair 
sample:— 


Dear ——,—I want to tell you that 
I love your paper ever so much. We 
have a pet dog also a cat with kittens. 
I hope you will print this your loving 
little friend, —— (age 11). 


Judged by any rational standard, what 
claim has such a production to the 
doubtful dignity of print? Surely even 
as a sample of what modern education 
can effect at the age of eleven it is a 
trifle inadequate—except perhaps as a 
puff for the particular periodical which 
publishes it. Yet it is clear that hun- 
dreds of parents must not only encour- 
age their children to write such letters 
and ask for their publication but that 
—to judge again by the contents of 
many papers—they must acquiesce in 
the Horace Skimpole-like claim for 
freedom from all care, responsibility, 
effort; the claim which pleads patheti- 
eally that there is time for all this 
later on, that childhood is meant to be 
careless and happy. 

True, but the question arises, “Can 
happiness exist without the contrast of 
care?” I think not; indeed it often 
seems to me that it is just because the 
lives of children nowadays, with its 
peptonized food for both mind and 
body, are kept so scientifically free 
from conscious effort that the real 
“joie de vivre” comes more hardly to 
them than it used to do to us in the 
days when irregular French verbs had 
to be “committed” as you lay on a 
hard backboard while the hot summer 
sun was glorying in a half holiday. 
One reason why children are so often 
neurotic (horrible concatenation cf 
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noun and adjective!) in these latter 
days is the lack of stimulating con- 
trast. One of the worst cases I ever 
knew proved this by bursting into 
howls when given permission by her 
fond parents to do something outra- 
geous, because such permission re- 
moved her only pleasure in the pro- 
posed performance. That child was 
simply suffering from the deadly mo- 
notony of getting her own way. She 
would have been far happier had she 
been trying to make believe she was 
comfortable in bed while the other 
children were eating almonds and rai- 
sins at dessert time: a most unwhole- 
some habit by the way, but one which 
had the advantage of providing a meal 
which could be docked without injury 
to anyone, even the Society for the 
Protection of Young Children. 

No one can deny that it is often 
purely pathetic to a parent to see the 
sense of duty grow to a child’s eyes; 
but if it has to come to them, is it 
not better to begin the bringing up 
early and not break in rudely on care- 
less irresponsibility? Most decidely 
best for them and best for you! since 
irresponsibility though arcadian in the- 
ory is purgatorial in practice. Besides 
it is the most difficult thing in the 
world for any parent to cloud a birth- 
day by saying “Now, my darling, the 
golden age is over. You may no longer 
‘put your little footsie pootsies in the 
gravy’ if you desire to do so.” Yet, 
unless some definite line of demarca- 
tion be drawn when is irresponsibility 
to end? On the other hand if such 
line is not to be definitely drawn, but 
the sense of duty to be artfully added, 
why not begin the process at the very 
beginning before other habits have 
been formed? But the value of mere 
habit is not recognized at all nowa- 
days. Discipline is fast disappearing 
from the world, obedience is ceasing to 
be itself. How often do you not hear 
a mother saying quite proudly “Ah! 
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my children are never disobedient— 
they are far too reasonable.” 

Now she is right to be proud, but 
reason has nothing whatever to do with 
obedience. It may be a better thing in 
itself but the other is of infinitely 
greater importance to the child as 
father to the man; just as the habit 
of giving the attention by even painful 
effort is of far more importance in ed- 
ucation than any amount of cramming 
with malt extract of information. But 
that again is contrary to the cult of 
childhood. The great aim nowadays is 
to conceal the fact that attention is 
needed, that all things require effort in 
the learning. It is, of course, extreme- 
ly delightful to see a band of happy 
youngsters beguiled by split straws 
and colored tissue papers into uncon- 
scious education, knitting the map of 
South Africa with beads for battle- 
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fields, and splitting straws according 
to the first principles of political econ- 
omy. But viewed in reference to the 
time when kindergarten shall be no 
more, and the child has to face its own 
manhood or womanhood, what is all 
this education worth in comparison 
with the single habit of giving atten- 
tion by an effort of will, and not by 
the bribe of a pleasurable personal in- 
terest in the lesson to be learnt? And 
herein lies the gist of the whole ques- 
tion as to whether childhood is to be 
treated with reference only to itself, or 
with reference to its future develop- 
ment into manhood or womanhood. So 
I come back to the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” on the one hand, and the 
“footling” little letters on the other. 
It is hard indeed to reconcile their 
theory with our practice. 
F. A. Steel. 





THE LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Regarded from the strictly literary 
point of view as an anthology of de- 
votion, the Prayer-book of the Church 
of England is probably unsurpassed in 
any language. It is finer, we venture 
to think, than the missal from which 
so many of its choicest flowers are 
culled, for the merit of a collection de- 
pends upon selection as well as upon 
comprehension. The long lists of 
Christian names, repetitions, and ejac- 
ulations which charmed the Mediae- 
val ear, and still find a place in the 
Roman Liturgy, can hardly be said to 
have any value from the point of view 
of literature in the present day. In 
judging of devotional literature, as in 
judging of sacred music, the critic is 
apt to be carried away by the force of 
association. The words of the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services are charged 


for most of us with the devotional 
memories of a lifetime. We are no 
longer competent to criticise their com- 
position, any more than we are com- 
petent to decide on the correctness of 
feature possessed by those for whom 
we care the most. On the other hand, 
it is only great literature which arrives 
as a rule at this unassailable position. 
Besides, it is not with the whole Order 
of Common Prayer that the ordinary 
reader is familiar; and in the back- 
waters of the Book we find passages 
as fine as those over which use has 
spread the glamor of religious cus- 
tom. Take this invocation of God at 
the beginning of the “Forms of Prayer 
to be Used at Sea”: “O Eternal Lord 
God, who alone spreadest out the 
heavens, and rulest the raging of the 
sea; who hast compassed the waters 
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with bounds until day and night come 
to an end.” Could anything be better 
worded or more suggestive of the 
empty landscape of sky and ocean un- 
changed but by light and darkness? 
One phrase out of this prayer has 
passed into the language, “such as 
pass on the seas upon their lawful oc- 
casions,”’ a sentence which suggests 
that the writer’s mind had flown to pi- 
rates and sea-rovers, and that all the 
romance of the sea rose before his 
eyes as he composed his prayer. The 
whole of this little set of prayers for 
sailors is admirable, and the common- 
sense and simplicity of the rubrics de- 
light the reader. Almost every possi- 
ble exigency is foreseen. Short pray- 
ers are suggested “for single persons, 
that cannot meet to join in Prayer 
with others, by reason of the Fight, 
or Storm.” “Special prayers with re- 
spect to the Enemy” are given, and 
the Confession out of the Communion 
Service is appointed to be said in case 
of “imminent danger,” when “as many 
as can be spared from necessary ser- 
vice in the Ship shall be called to- 
gether.” Afterwards, “if there be any 
in the Ship,” the Absolution is to be 
pronounced. The following thanks- 
giving is surely both suitable and 
splendid:—“O Almighty God, the Sov- 
ereign Commander of all the world, 
in whose hand is power and might 
which -none is able to withstand; We 
bless and magnify thy great and glo- 
rious Name for this happy Victory.” 


Curiously enough, it is not only in 
common prayer—in the prayers de- 
signed to express the religious desires 
and emotions of the multitude—that 
the compilers of the Prayer-book 
showed their great ability. In the ser- 
vice for the visitation of the sick we 
find prayers which for beauty and 
“inwardness” could hardly be sur- 
passed, while the fact that they are 
part of a liturgy, saves them from the 
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Slight aroma of impertinence which 
could hardly be kept out of an extem- 
porary prayer touching upon the pri- 
vate concerns of a sick man’s soul. 
For instance, the prayer appointed to 
be said by the bedside of one “troubled 
in mind or in conscience” assumes a 
right to speak which could hardly be 
assumed without offence by a minis- 
ter using his own words. “We beseech 
thee, look down in pity and compas- 
sion upon this thy afflicted servant. 
Thou writest bitter things against him, 
and makest him to possess his former 
iniquities .... give him a right un- 
derstanding of himself, and of thy 
threats and promises; that he may 
neither cast away his confidence in 
thee, nor place it anywhere but in 
thee .... make him to hear of joy 
and gladness, that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice.” The 
arguments against a liturgy seem, we 
are prepared to admit, from certain 
points of view, many and strong; but 
to say tha written prayers are unlikely 
to be felt i. the offerer or to appeal 
to the listener is absurd. Does poetry 
or music in order to provoke or to ex- 
press emotion require to be improvised? 
The blessing which we are about to 
quote could hardly be better imagined, 
designed as it is to support the man 
who sees the gulf of death open be- 
fore him:—“The Almighty Lord, who 
is a most strong tower to all them that 
put their trust in him, to whom all 
things in heaven, in earth, and under 
the earth, do bow and obey, be now 
and evermore thy defence.” Perhaps 
among the collects and the “Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, upon Several Occa- 
sions,’”’ we encounter the finest passage 
in the whole book,—if we except the 
“Te Deum” and the two rhapsodies ap- 
pointed to be “sung or said” during 
the Communion Service. The first of 
these begins, “Therefore with Angels 
and Archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven,” than which there is 
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no better example of the pomp of words 
in the language; the second with the 
angelic apostrophe, “Glory be to God 
on high, and in earth peace,” &c., 
which breaks from prayer to praise 
and from praise to prayer without 
the slightest breach of literary con- 
tinuity. 

So far as actual writing goes, the 
greatest of the collects, to our mind, 
is the one for the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent, in which the Church prays for 
grace “that we may cast away the 
works of darkness, and put upon us 
the armor of light, now in the time of 
this mortal life in which thy Son Jesus 
Christ came to visit us in great humil- 
ity; that in the last day, when he shall 
come again in his glorious majesty to 
judge both the quick and the dead, we 
may rise to the life immortal.” Per- 
haps from a religious point of view 
some of us may prefer the less gor- 
geously worded collects—for instance, 
the one in which the people pray “that 
they may be cleansed from all their 
sins, and serve thee with a quiet mind” 
—but as literature there can be no 
doubt which is the best. The prayer 
to be used at any time of dearth or 
famine is a good example of the use 
of alliteration to produce a startling 
effect,—to seize the attention, and, if 
possible, stir the hopes, of depressed 
worshippers: “O God, merciful Father, 
who, in the time of Elisha the prophet, 
didst suddenly in Samaria turn great 
scarcity and dearth into plenty and 
cheapness.” Again, the collect for St. 
Luke’s Day is a fine instance of the 
way in which an atmosphere can be 
thrown around a bare statement by an 
apt allusion: “Almighty God, who 
calledst Luke the Physician, whose 
praise is in the Gospel, to be an Evan- 
gelist, and Physician of the soul.” 


The exhortations of the Prayer-book, 
with the exception of one or two— 
notably “Dearly Beloved Brethren”— 
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are conceived in a somewhat different 
spirit from the prayers. Doubtless the 
human mind in the attitude of devotion 
is seen to better advantage than in 
the attitude of remonstrance. The ex- 
hortation to be read before the com- 
munion, in case the minister shall see 
people “neglectful to come,” is a short 
sermon, well conceived and put, but 
somehow ‘we feel in reading it that we 
have descended to a totally different 
spiritual level from that to which the 
collects attain. The parabolic simile 
of guests who refuse to come to the 
supper of the King loses its dignity 
when it is given a directly ceremonial 
application, and that other exhortation 
which threatens unworthy receivers 
with “divers diseases and sundry kinds 
of death” contains a striking piece of 
vituperation, and has, to our mind, no 
other merit. It is, so far as our ex- 
perience goes, wisely omitted by most 
of the clergy. 


How far is the religious effect of a 
service heightened by its liturgical 
beauty? (by “religious effect” ‘we mean 
its power to cenvey spiritual suggestion 
and to engender moral determination). 
For the majority we should say it was 
greatly heightened; but it has to be re- 
membered that the Protestant revival- 
ists have seldom relied at all upon lit- 
erature to lend enthusiasm to their ser- 
vices. There are no doubt some minds 
for whom repetition destroys admira- 
tion and creates weariness; for such 
an extemporate service conduces to 
worship rather than a liturgy. A few 
people, too, are without the literary 
sense at all, just as others are without 
the musical sense. Again, a still 
smaller minority feel all these things 
only too keenly. They are occasionally 
startled by a horrible fear that apart 
from zsthetics they have no religious 
feeling at all. For such the most 
Puritan of all forms of worship, the 
silent worship of the Quakers, has the 
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charm of reassurance. Nevertheless, 
we believe that for the many the en- 
chantment of letters conduces to wor- 
ship no less than what Vaughan the 
Silurist calls “the joy of the confluence 


The Spectater. 
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and company.” The spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the social spirit are closely 
allied,—as closely as the spirit of great 
literature and the spirit of inspiration. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





The editor of “The Bookman” being 
asked to give a list of the ten worst 
books in the English language, named 
the following, confining himself to 
“books whose authors might have been 
expected to do better’: Thackeray’s 
“Philip”; Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc’; 
Kingsley’s “Alton Locke”; Miss Por- 
ter’s “Scottish Chiefs’; Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton’s “Aylwin”; George Eliot’s “Daniel 
Deronda”; Disraeli’s “Lothair’; Rich- 
ardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe”’; Haw- 
thorne’s “The Biithedale Romance”; 
Longfellow’s “Hyperion.” Most read- 
ers of this list will be inclined to agree 
with The Academy, which says briefly: 
“We cannot congratulate the editor of 
The Bookman on his discrimination.” 


“In The Country God Forgot” was 
one of the notable novels of last sea- 
son, winning warmer praise than is 
often accorded a new author, and a 
keen interest is sure to be felt in 
Frances Charles’s second venture. 
“The Siege of Youth” is not, like the 
earlier book, a characteristic study of 
western life, although its scene is laid 
in San Francisco, but of that Bohemia 
which is the same in essentials the 
world over. But the terse, epigram- 
matic, elliptical quality reappears, and 
the clever alternations of cynicism and 
pathos. With two problems—Art vs. 
Marriage in the first half, and Loyalty 
vs. Love in the second—three heroes, 
three heroines and a real arithmetical 


progression of romances, the story is 
over-complex, but it is out of the com- 
mon and will be enjoyed and quoted. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Opening with a chapter or two of 
pungent satire of her clubs and com- 
mittees, “Life’s Common Way” depicts 
the modern woman in her relation to 
the deeper emotional interests, and de- 
velops a plot of unexpected intensity. 
Ursula Keith, rich, proud and indepen- 
dent, makes an effective heroine, and 
in the group of men who surround her 
various types of success, the finer and 
the less fastidious, are well sketched. 
The character of her brother-in-law, 
the absolutely unscrupulous manipula- 
tor of stocks, is particularly well done. 
But the underlying theme of the story 
is really marriage, for better, for 
worse, and among the discussions of 
that perennial problem it will be 
counted one of the brightest and most 
readable. The dialogue is especially 
clever. Annie Eliot Trumbull, the au- 
thor, is already well known by her 
short sketches, and she is to be con- 
gratulated on having turned so easily 
to a larger canvas. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Two more volumes, the fourth and 
fifth in order, have been added to Mr. 
Archer Butler Hulbert’s unique and 
charming series on “The Historic 
Highways of America.” The fourth, 
upon “Braddock’s Road”, retells the 
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story of the famous campaign of Brad- 
dock, with the aid of extracts from 
contemporary letters and journals, and 
adds an account of the period during 
which Braddock’s road was the only 
highway into the upper Ohio valley. 
The fifth volume, on “The Old Glade 
(Forbes’s) Road,” describes the cam- 
paign of 1758, and the building through 
the “glades” of Pennsylvania of the 
road which became of so great impor- 
tance after the Revolution. The vol- 
umes are illustrated with ancient maps 
and plans, and they are the fruit not 
only of the study of original historical 
sources in documents found here and 
in England, but of patient and enthu- 
siastic topographical studies, in the 
course of which every foot of these 
old historic highways has been traced 
and traversed. 


There are limits, it appears, even in 
France, to the use which a writer may 
make of real facts and real people for 
literary material. This has been dis- 
covered by “Jean Lorrain” novelist 
and manager of the Paris “Journal” 
who is serving a sentence of two 
months in prison for a libel on a 
lady contained in a short story. The 
case, the Academy remarks, “re- 
vives the old question of how far a 
novelist is justified in drawing from 
the life. Some writers always make 
composite portraits, but others have 
not the faculty for such combination. 
These, therefore, must draw either up- 
on knowledge or mere imagination; in 
the one case they run the risk of of- 
fending their friends, in the other they 
hopelessly weaken their work. The 
ethical rights of the subject are diffi- 
cult to define, but it would seem to be 
perfectly legitimate to use the human 
material at hand so long as the delinea- 
tion and comment are reasonably un- 
biassed. After all, a writer does not 
as a rule select his villain from 
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amongst his acquaintances. But nov- 
elists are certain to be suspected of 
making copy out of their friends to the 
end of time.” 


The flurry over the demolition of cer- 
tain cottages at Stratford-on-Avon in 
order to make room for the free library 
given by Mr. Carnegie seems some- 
what superfluous in view of the fact 
that the cottages have no antiquity 
worth mentioning and are in a condi- 
tion of shocking disrepair. A London 
journal says: 


The library committee, as their con- 
tribution to the controversy, have 
simply thrown open to the public the 
premises marked for removal, and a 
careful examination gives the best pos- 
sible reply to the sentimental protests. 
Two of the cottages, although built only 
some sixty years ago, are absolutely 
unsafe at the back. A detailed exam- 
ination of the houses in Henley-st. 
shows that they are all modern, vary- 
ing in age from two or three years to 
as much as sixty or eighty. There are 
only two half-timbered buildings in the 
street apart from that which is to be 
preserved in the free library scheme, 
and these others are about thirty years 
old, so that it is absurd to talk of pre- 
serving relics of antiquity in Henley-st. 
Meanwhile, the abused local authori- 
ties are doing what they can, as they 
have done for years, to save the really 
antique. The crumbling fabric of the 
Guild Chapel is being treated with an 
invisible preservative, and individual 
decayed stones are being replaced. So 
far only as safety demands, the un- 
covering of the timbered fronts of the 
ancient almshouses is just being com- 
pleted. Private effort has also done 
good work during the last few months 
in uncovering an exceedingly fine tim- 
bered house at the corner of this street 
and Ely-st., in unmasking some of the 
timbers of Shakespeare’s home at the 
end of High-st., and in rehanging the 
ancient sign of the Falcon Inn opposite 
the site of the house where Shake- 
speare died. 
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WAITING—WELSH COAST. 


It’s only sixteen years he has, and 
gone to be a sailor! 
His father, too, was lost at sea, six- 
teen years ago; 
And I’m waiting all alone, waiting all 
alone; 
He never saw the trembling hands 
that asked him not to go; 
And stormy ’tis to-night, with the 
white foam flying, 
Flying o’er the cottages and drifting 
up the lane, 
And it’s wide awake I’m lying to hear 
the dark sea crying 
And crying me myself till the boy 
comes home again. 


Come back! come back! You never 
should have left me: 

It’s out upon the sea you are, and 
my heart that has the pain! 
With the white foam flying and the 

dark waves crying, 

Crying, always crying, till my boy 
comes home again: 

Bachgen!* bachgen! come back! 
come home again! 


Young, so young! O, why do neigh- 
bors ask me 
If the ship is come to port? She 
was due a month ago! 
And I’m waiting all alone, waiting all 
alone 
Why do they whisper? Do they think 
I do not know? 
Cold it is to-night, with the sea-wind 
wailing, 
Wailing like a woman in the dark 
and the rain; 
The wind it is that’s wailing; but my 
heart, my heart is failing, 
My life is failing in me till the boy 
comes home again. 


Come back! come back! You never 
should have left me: 

It’s out upon the sea uqy are, and 
my heart that has the pain! 
With the white foam flying and the 

dark waves crying, 
Crying, always crying, till my boy 
comes home again: 


Bachgen! bachgen! come _ back! 


come home again! 











Watting-Welsh Coast, Etc. 





It’s only sixteen years he had, and him 
the strong young swimmer, 
And O, I wish he could not swim, 
he’d fight so hard I know; 

And I’m waiting all alone, waiting all 

alone; 
Remembering how he used to talk 
and him so glad to go; 
Dark it is to-night and a deeper dark 
to-morrow; 
And a darker crying in the wind and 
rain; 
A deeper dark to-morrow, and a dark- 
er sorrow, 
Crying, crying, crying till the boy 
comes home again! 


Come back! come back! You never 

should have left me: 
It’s down below the sea you are, 
and the world that has the pain! 
With the white foam flying and the 

dark waves crying, 

Crying, crying, crying, till my boy 
comes home again: 
Bachgen! bachgen! 
come home again! 
Alfred Noyes. 


come back ! 


The Speaker. 
1 “Bachgen”-little one. 





THE MOTHER. 


She sends her wild and noisy swarm 
Of children out of sight to play, 
Careless, it seems, of any harm 
That might befall them on their way. 


But she has weaker lives to rear— 
Babes at her breast and at her knee— 

And toiling on, unmoved by fear, 
She lets her children wander free. 


Untended in the rain and sun, 
They fight and play and dream and 
roam, 
Till, tired and listless, one by one 
With lagging feet they make for 
home. 


And there, forgetting grief and mirth, 
Into their mother’s arms they creep; 

And on the cool, soft breast of Earth 
Her weary children fall asleep. 


Edward Wright. 








